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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE 8TREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, , will eo DAY Liege op td 
June 3, at 3 o'clock, begin a Course 0 TWO LECTURES ‘ Explora. 
tion in the Philippines.’ I. The Exploration of Mindana’s Island and 
Discovery of a White Tribe. II. Among the Head Hunters of North 
Luzon. Subscription to this Course, Half Soumes. 


LD’ BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Portraits 

by the Masters of the Old Briti sh School.—SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James's. 


ICTURES WAREHOODSED in a fine, light, dry 
Warehouse.—Apply to Tuomas McLean, 7, Haymarket, London. 
Terms moderate. 


T2* BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000i. 
UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its ve beat oem by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in Nreed following advantages : 

Finer. ‘reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 











PROVIDENT 


RECON D. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A fn . in the Country (Abbots ee were 
shire) for aged Members, with er vol produce, coal, an edical 

attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A farnished house in the same Retreat at Abbote Langley 
for the marvel - of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescen. 

SIXTH. rN contribution towards Funeral expenses when it ts needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not La Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young childre’ 

'H. The payment of the eabeeriptione confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mx. Gzoncz Larner, 
28, Paternoster Row. E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 25,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 





and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 


gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


0 paid 

TEMBERSHTP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
xingtom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Emplo' aoe a to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy whe upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas ae “ie provided that he or she is en d in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such members who thus contribute secure 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 
oyal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 

reat advantages the News Trade en joyed under the rule of Her late 
jesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20!.a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendors 

The ‘“‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25!., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
gears a staunch su rter of this Institution. 

The ‘‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is bee gift of the late Mr. 
florace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have Kaemggest 4 
tight of election to its benefits, but this Pom not having been 
exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the Institution have 
~~ Le! full oes arising from the interest on this investment 

rom 

The “ luorhers Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25/. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who died May 12, 1899. 

he ‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution, 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Mar, under 
conditions laid down in Rule 8c. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SOHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 28, 29. and 30 to FILL UP not less 

than EIGHT pars aa ENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NC IN-RESI- 

DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and SOME EXHIBITIONS.—For parti- 
‘culars apply to ine 5 Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


JHEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

A REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s. First Year, 
‘28l. 7s. Second and Third Years, and an ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP in 
SCIENCE, annual value 48/., both tenable for Three Years, will be 
vawarded on the results = - EXAMINATION to be held at the 
‘COLLEGE on JUNE 28 a 

For further information +4 to the Principat. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
TEACHING. 








‘ tooprsa are admitted to the Training Course in OCTOBER and 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 10/., will be AWARDED 
4 cs ae of SECONDARY TRAINING, beginning in OCTO- 
Applications should reach the Heap or THE TRaIninc DEPARTMENT 
0t later than JULY 7, 1905. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charterhouse 
Square, EC.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for — 
under 14 years of age on June 11, 1905, will be compe’ ‘or 
JULY 3, 4, and 5next. An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held on WEDNESDAY, Jaly 19, at 1.30 r.a.—For particulars 
apply to the Secrerarr. 


THE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING 
BUSHEY, HERTS. 


For the Study of ber Human Figure and Animal Painting 
from the Living Model. 
Principal.—_Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A. 
Assistant Muster.—ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. 
Master of the Life-Class.—J. W. WH{TELEY. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Srcrzranr. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information = to 
the seer of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to ‘all upor or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
yee? for | more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London, W. 


YOuasez TY of LONDON. 


THE GROCERS’ SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNS, N.E. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites ———— for the 
appointment of HEA!) MASTER of the GROCERS’ SECONDARY 
DAY SCHOOL for BOYS, Hackney Downs. N.E. 

The person to be appointed must be a Graduate of a University in 
the United Kingdom os Aen British Possessions, and his Name must be 
on the Teavhers’ 

The appointment will he subject tu six months’ written notice on 
either side for its termination at any time, and to any conditions which 
may be inserted by the Board of Education in the See governing 
the “epee which is bar 3 resent in peta of Lge ops on. 

ie pers: d be to give his vests time to the 
duties of the 2 Once. and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to appointments in the Council's service, 
particulars of which are contained in the — of Application. 

The Salary will be not less than 700/. a yea 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the London County Council at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8. W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.U. 
The appiteations must be sent in so as to be received not later than 
10 a.m. on THURSDAY, June 15, 1905 must be addressed to the Clerk 
of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., and 
must be accompanied by copies of not more than six recent Testi- 
monia!s 

Cenracsiog. either Grete or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualification for 4 ag 

GUMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

L.C.C. Baucation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 























May 26, 1905. 
Vee AMEND! GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
AMENDED NOTICE. 


Applications are invited for the H&AD-MASTERSHIP of this 
SCE ag which will be vacant at the end of the forthcoming Summer 


Term 

‘The School is a First-Grade coeeeeny School, and is regulated by a 
Scheme of we Charity Commiss' 

The School is beautifully situated on the rural (or Shropshire) side of 
the Town, and the site of the Buildings, with the Head Master's House, 
Grounds, Piaygrounds, and Cricket Field, oceupy a site of about twelve 
acres. The number of Boys on the School Kegister averages about 200. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University within the 
British Empire. The Annual Stipend will be either a fixed sum of 400i., 
together with Head Money calculated on a scale of not less than 1/ nor 
more than 30s. for each Boy in the School. or entirely a fixed sum, as may 
be agreed upon by the Governors. The Head Master will be expected to 
take in Koarders. There is accommodation for Thirty (present number 
about Twenty), and he will be required to reside in the Private 
Residence attached to the Schoo 

Applications, with six copies thereof and six copies of not more than 
four recent Testimonials, must be sent in not later than JUNE 14, 
together rope the names cf four persons from whom personal applica- 
tion may e. 

Original ‘Testimonials are not to be sent until asked for. 
canvass of the Governors will disqualify. 

Copies of the Scheme, apron and such further particulars as 
applicants may desire, — be obtained from 
E, CRESSWELL & SPARROW, os 

Clerks to the Governors. 


Personal 


Wolverhampton. 
ERIONETH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOLGELLEY COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a HEAD MASTER for the above School, who must have 
taken a Degree in the United Kingdom, preference tall other things 
being equal) being given to those who have had training and experience 
in teaching. Salary 1501 , with a Capitation Grant of 1/. 10s. per Senge 

Applications, together with thirty-six copies of not more than six 
ee to be sent to the undersigned on or before WEDNESDAY, 
Ju H. HAYDN JONES. 

Deccntten Oflice, Towyn (Merioneth), June 1, 1905. 


HABBIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


The COUNCIL require a HEAD ART MASTER, whose duty will 
be, with competent Assistints, to undertake the General Work and 
M ement of the School of Art. He will also advise with the 
Director of Education for the Borough on the Art Instruction in the 
Elementary Day Scheols, and possibly supervise such instruction, and 
also arrange and conduct Art Classes for the Instruction of Teachers. 
Salary 250!. perannum. Candidates must be quslified as Art Masters 
according to the rules and regulations of the Board of Education, and 
must have had experience in teaching Design and Modelling. The 
Gentleman 8 — will enter upon his duties in SEPTEMBEK 
NEXT.—Applications before ig - E 26. Form of Application may be 
obtained from RK. JOLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, 


THEULOGICAL LECTURER WANTED. 200. and Capitation Fees. 
Rooms.—Particulars from the Principat. 























Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUBN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & 8ON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the Post of 
PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
(MEN) and in the DBPARTMENT for the TRAINING of MEN 
TEACHERS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with Testimonials, should be sent, on or before SATUR- 
DAY, Jane 3, 1905. 


May 6, 1905. 





and at the 





J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the di d, to whom 
applications, with Testimonials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent on or before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905, 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar, 





May 6, 1905. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of LECTURER in 
ROTANY. Salary 120] per annum.—Applications, and three copies of 
three recent Testimonials, to be sent in by JUNE a to the under- 
signed, from whom further aoe may be obtaine 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar eae Secretary. 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. Salary 70l., rising by three annual instal- 
ments to 100/. University Man, with some Library experience, pre- 
ferred.—A pplications, &c., to be addseneell to the Puniic Liprarian, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


wes EST- END POBLISHER requires a YOUNG 
s JUNIOR in the TRADE DEPARTMENT.—Apply, 

giving roll AT teen and sala: yg to KR. A., Atheneum Preen, 

13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery ic, E.C. 


A N AUTHOR desires WORK as REGULAR 

CONTRIBUTOR or CORRESPONDENT to LONDON or PRO- 
VINCIAL PRESS. Could supply Short Stories, Comments on Topics 
ot General Interest, Athletic Notes.—H. B., Box 1011, Athenwuam 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


BeeWARD NORTH, formerly of Brighton, desires 
EMPLOYMENT in PUBLISHING, BOOKSELLING, or LIBRARY 
(in or near London preferred). Energetic and experienced. 
a according to requirements.— 63, Oldfield Road, Stoke New 
ngton, N. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British ~~ and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. Box 910, Atheneum Press, 18, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E. c. 


YRAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING —Apply Miss Prernexsripvce (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos), 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 
Ne gews CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home Renm- 
ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


[YEE- -WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and of 

all Deseriptions, COPIED. 8 cial attention to work requiring 
care. Dictation Keoms (Shorthand or ag egg, Usual Terms.— 
Misses E B. and I. Farrzan, Donington House, 30, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 


i -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
ae (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Revi Translation. — Tux da 


sion, 
few em Aczncr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.O. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST K ENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., fp ees oon &e. d General 
Cepying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. terme. "Refecemnan. 
Established twelve years.—Sixes & Sixes, 20. Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


'Y PE-W RITER.—Mies E. M. Ticar, 64, Maitland 

Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. PLAYS and M88. of every 

cooerigtin. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. Esta- 
8 E 
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AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 


ted. ts for 
meaubiay emeras" Ate ed end PUaon nates eee 


monials on application to Mr. A. M. Bunomzs, 34, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Purtitine. Newspaper, 
on: Partnerships Arran, 





r. Larner’s — supervision. — 28, 29, and 30, 
bare ae ma Row, B.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provi' 


Sales by Auction. 


Oriental, English, and Continental Porcelain and Old 
English Pottery. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 5, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, WORKS of ART, comprising Oriental, English, 
and Continental Porcelain, Miniatures, Bijouterie, Old English Pottery, 


r May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COMPLET2 JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tador Street, London, B.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia: Holt’s Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.8.W-. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
. Le of invent peg yy oe pew ; 
Ga Zorene 60 apptiention. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds ot BOOK, NEWS, and 
ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, ne, B.C. 











The Collection of Greek and Roman Coins, the Property of the 
late HARLAN P. SMITH, Esq., New York. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 183, Welli 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 5, and Three ——— 
Days, at 1 o'clock ee , the COLLECTION of GREE 
ROMAN COINS in id, Silver, and Kronze, formed by the late 
H. N P. SMITH, Esq., of New York, U.S.A. (sold by order of 
his Executrix). 
May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 








The Cn ¢ Old Musical Instruments of the late 
T. W. TAPHOUSE, Esq., M.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON S HODGE 
ili SBLL ‘et AUCTION, at their —. Welli 


Collection of Natural History Specimens. 
R. J. C. STEVENS, of 38, King Street, 


Covent Garden, gee WC., will SELL by AUCTION, on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 6 and 7, at haif-past 12 o'clock 
each pe COLLECTIONS of ‘BEITISH-TAKEN BIRDS’ EGGS—fine 
Lots of Birds set up in rare and curious 
Pied, White, and other Varieties— and Horns of Animals from 
Uganda, South Africa, and other yt eS and Minerals, 
Forno mga fine Leadhillites — Exotic Lepidoptera — Shells— 

nets, 


On view day prior and ing of Sale. Catal on licati 


Fishing Tackle—Photographic Cameras, Lenses, §c,— 
Scientific Instruments, 


FRIDAY, June 9, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, King Street, Cove’ Garden, Londen, W.C., 
a QUANTITY a ‘FISHING RODS ny TACKLE of all kinds— 
Protographic Cameras, Lenses, &c.— Scientific Instruments and 
Apparatus—and a large quantity of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 











Books. 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M*. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his eo 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 





No. 1 
street, B and, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, June 7, atl 3K pry fe 

¢ COLLECTION of "OLD MUSICIAL INSTRUMENTS of the late 
.. Ww. TAPHOUSE, Exq., M.A.( by order of the Executors). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ARY of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY’ 
comprising Pepe he ~-—* IWaustrations of British Birds and their 

is.—Yarrell’s History of British Birds, with Manuscript 
Ad Baten teaed Lilford’s Birds of the British Islands, 7 vols.—British 
Museum Catalogue of Birds, 26 vols.—The Ibis, a Complete Set— 
— the Zoological Society, 58 vols.—Dresser’s Birds of 





Catalogues, 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 

CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 
leather bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.—W. Roor & 
Sen, Book binders, 29-30, Bagle Street, Red Lyon Street, Holborn, W.C. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

issues CA’ TALOGUES "ot MSS. and OLD BOOKS post free to 
Book Collectors. No. Mary Queen of 
Ecots Iteme—Scotch Droadeides-Bindines, ae. 


ATALOGUE No. 43. —Btchings by Whistler 
and Samuel Palmer— — xs after Turner—Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum—Drawings of the ly English School— scarce illustrated 
Books— Works by Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W». Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140, containing a Special Article, entitled ‘The RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART KS,’ by Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Editor of the New Edition of Kryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
&e. Copies gratis. Phoreag y ‘ey Norcarsz, 
Book Importers, 14, earietsa Street, Covent Garden, W 


LEIGHTON’S 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 


PRINTED and other pet BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 




















Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s. JUST eee. 
Parts I.—VII. containing A—8H, with 1050 Ill i in Fa I 
price 17s. the 7 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


ERTRAM B E L LIL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

A large “_e of Old and aes Books in English Lhereiare, oo 
Poetry and the Drama—Shakes-eariana—First Editions of Fam: 
Authors —Manuscripte— Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES free on 
ication. 











T° BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES. — The JUNE CATALOGUE of valuable 

pa oat WORKS and NEW Ror" bong! fon prices 

y reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post f upon 

Eppticaion by W. H. Sutrn & Son, Library Department, 186, 5 Strand, 
jon, W. 





AY’S LIBRARY, LIMITED 
(Founded 1776), 
96, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOK SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Subscriptions for short periods available. Terms on application. 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST of BOOKS at REDUCED PR CES for 
JUNE ONLY is NOW READY. 


o @ @sF? ££ A fF BS 
Mediz val and Modern Styles Designed and Engraved. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free. 


THOMAS MORING, Engraver, = Printer, &c., 
257, High Holborn, W.C 


A NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Ccllectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, Limited, 
for hg nee Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Greek, Lye and — Coins on View and for Sale at 
Saedeeste Prices —Spink & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 
py ora 16, 17, and 18, Piceadilly, foenen W. Established upwards of 











PoBtRair of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
celebrated sees by G. F. WATTS, Ragraved by Ww. 
a. GARDNER. Limited to O00 Artist's Proote at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. 45 84in.—Address W. Biscomez Ganpwar, Hoathly, 
Head, Surrey. 





ARLBOROUGH. — TO BE SOLD, WITH 
POSSESSION. et nan a on the London and Road, 
within a mile of Mariborough College, with fine peg of the 
ificently Timbered Slopes of Savernake Lg a yoo 
FRERHOLD, RESIDENCE, with Six Bedroom 
Reception Rooms, and Domestic Omices. Stabling 
Gentenle’o Comme, and other Out-buildisgs. ra 
mearly Four Acres, bounded and intersected by the Kiver Kennet.— 
Messrs. Kars & Jones, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. Manx Jrans, Marlborough. 


BRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS, Com- 
forta! ~ ig Furnished 2 Seeing Peete and One Redroom. Pleasant 
geal © others taken.—R. H. m0, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 








Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late Lieut.- 
Col. E. A. SHU. DAM, that of the late FRANCIS POP- 
HAM, k:q., and others. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Bey 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.. URSDAY, June 15, Two Following 

— at 1 o'clock precisely, 8 BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. including the 

Library of the late Lieut.-Col. B. A. SHULDAM, of Coolkelme, co. 

point ied Books Histo the Bee maar Works of Dibdin— French Illus- 

~~ Literature—the Writings of Scott, Thackeray, 

= other Conte’ ~ Authors— White's Selborne, First Edition— 

Books of Prints — Parl ngton Fine-Arts Club, eg e of Book- 
bindings, &c. A PORTION of the LIBRARY of t 

INDERWICK, Esq, K.C., containing Howell and Cobbett's State 

Enea Senay an “ Peerage—Dictionary of National oe ce a Set— 
Law Books—Kogers's tory of Prices—the English Di 


Eurepe, 9 —Gray's Genera of Birds, 3 vols —Smith’s Illustrations 
of the Sieeer, of South Africa, 5 vols.—a Set of Notes and Queries, &c. 





Library of the late Rev. H. CLEMENTI-SMITH (by order 
of the Executors), and other Private Properties, 


BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 

on W EDNESDAY. June 44 and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 
o’clock precisely, valuable ong including Holinshed’s Chronicle, 
1586—Eusebius, C! 1518— y Debates. 196 vols.— 





Schreiber’s Fans, 2 vols. Nash's Mansions, 4 vols.— Viollet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire d’Architecture, 10 vols.— Boydell’s Thames, Coloured 
Plates—Wright's Essex, 2 vols. —Tuer’ 8 Bsrtolozzi, Large Paper -a fine 
Example of Fifi h-Century I d Work— First ditions of 
Tennyson, Byron, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, and other Modern Authors— 
Works on Travel, Biography, Music, Theology, Science, &c. 








—Notes and Queries, - “Sage with Indexes—Froi fecaxt, oo de 
France, 4 vols. Paris, &c. The LIBRARY of the late FRANCIS 
POPHAM, Esq., ~~ Gould’s Humming Birds, 5 bese and other 
Works on Natural History—Sporting Books—Voyages—Travels—and 
General Literature. The LIBRARY tt the late Major HENKY HALE, 
containing La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 1762— Westmacott’s 
English Spy — — Hutchinson's Dorset — Manning and Bray’s Surrey— 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire— and other Works on Topography, &c. 
Other Properties, including Books of wire Garey SE Po 
—Scott’s Novels— First Editions— Early Prin Books— Warner's Orchid 
Album-—Select Orchidaceous Plants—Bateman’s Odonteglossum, and 
other Works on Botany —Tracts, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The THIRD PORTION of the valuable Library of JOSEPH 
NIGHT, Esq., F.8.A., §¢. 


ESSRS. eOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House. No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, Strand, Bed Sor ty Prvag = Y. June 19, and Five Following ae, 
at 1 o'clock HIKD PORTION of oy valuable and 
interesting L BRARY’ x SosErH KNIGHT, Esq., F.8.A., &c. (Editor 
of ‘Notes and Queries’), consisting chiefly of Works by the best- 
known Erglish and French Writers on Poetry, Literature, and the 
Drama of the nnd Nineteenth 
a including Ancient 3 and Rare Editions of the “ Conteurs’’ of 
the Pe —a large number of Dramatic Pieces, Kiographies, a 

dotes, i. of the af. Stage in the Eighteenth Century—Keprints 
and Private Limi Issues of very Rare Works—Series of 
Editions of Bacon, Boccaccio, Cervantes, Chaucer, Corneille, Dorat, 

den, D'Urfey, Froiasart, La Fontaine, Longus, Marguerite de 
Valois, Marat, Milton, Moli¢re. Montaigne, Wm. Morr's, Duchess of 
oo ges — de las Bretonne, Ronsard, D. G. Rossetti, 

usseau, espeare, Sheridan, Spenser, Suckling. 
Symonds, "Tabourat, Sresnne, Voltaire, Wither— Works on Bibliography 
—a Series of Elzevir Editions—Theatrical Costumes — Out-of-Print 
Periodicals—a large number of Plays by various Writers—Publications 
of the Kelmscott and other Presses, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Law Books, including the Library of the late 8S. B. L. 
DRUCE, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn (sold by order of the 
Executors), Library and Office Furniture, &c. 


M ESsks. HODGSON & £0. will SELL wo 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, ancery Lane, 
on TUESDAY, June 6, at 1 o'clock, Sanite faw BOOKS, Raving 
the above Library and other Pro; rties, comprising a Complete Set of 
the Law Reports to 1505—a Set of the Law Times Keports—the Revised 
Reports, 71 vols. half-calf—the English Reports, 20 vols.—Reports in 
the Privy Counci!, Admiralty, and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts—Stock of 
the Old Bailey Sessions Papers—Encyclopwdia of the a ws of ae 
13 vols.—Campbell’s Ruling Cases, 26 vols.—Chitty’s Statutes, Fifth 
Fdition, 14 vols.—a good Selection of Modern Text-Books—a Series of 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 350 vols ; also Mahogany and Oak 
Bookcases and other Office Furniture—Oil Paintings—Mezzotint and 
other Engravings, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. -—_ SELL by 
ION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance: W.Cc., on 


aucT Lane, 

WEDNESDAY, Juse 7, and Following Day, at y o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, including Boydell’s 
Scenery of the River Thames, Coloured Plates, 2 vols.—Westiake’s 
History of Design in Painted Glass, 4 vols.—Eyton’s Antiquities of 
Sbropshire, a fine copy, 12 vols. in the Original Parts—Ser: 8 Art of 
Deer Stalking and Days of falmon Fishing, First Editions, 2 vols. 
original cloth—Fgan’s Keal Life in London, Coloured Plates, 2 _ 3 
and other First Kditions—Richardson’s Works, 19 vols.—Editions 
Luxe of Shakes; "s Works—Froissart’s Chronicles, 6 vols.. Teder 
Translations—a few Black-Letter Books—Nirth Edition of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica—the Century Dictionary, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Autograph Letters and Documents, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
‘THURSDAY, June 8, valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCU- 
MENTS, ee some important Examples of Charles Dickens, 
Tho ‘oore, H. Ainsworth, Wm. Cowper, Lord Nelson, Queen 
Victoria, Marie a: Medicis, Henri Quatre, John of Saxony (the friend of 
Luther), ee Robespierre, Charles V., Charles IX. of France, 
Henry III. of France, Christina of Sweden, and other Foreign 
Celebrities—the Original MSS. of some of Ainsworth’s Novels—Auto- 
graphs of Eminent Actors, Divines, Scientists, &c —a unique Collection 
relating to Daniel O'Connell —Autogra phs and Engravings connected 
with Lord Byron and Newstead Abbey—and other interesting Items. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES by AUGE ON at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, 8.W.: 


On MONDAY, June 5, and TUESDAY, June 6, 
at 1 o'clock. OLD FRENCH SNUFF-BOXES and OLD Si:VRES and 
ENGLISE PORCELAIN, the Property of C. H. T. HAWKINS, Eeq., 
dece 


On TUESDAY, June 6, at 1 o'clock, OLD 
SPORTING PRINTS and ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH 
SCHOOL. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 7, at 1 o’clock, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 7, at 2 o clock, upwards 
of SIX HUNDRED DOZENS of CHOICE CHAMPAGNES, the Pro- 
perty of the Great Northern Railway Company. 

On THURSDAY, June 8, at 1 o’clock, PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS. 

On THURSDAY, June 8, at 2 o'clock, FINE 
CHAMPAGNES. 

On THURSDAY, Jure 8, at 3 o’clock, FIFTEEN 


THOUSAND CIGARS, the Properties of REUBEN D. SASSOON, Eeq., 
deceased, BRUCE DICK, Esq., and others. 








THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 

The Valuable and Artistic COLLECTION of ANTIQUE, HISTORICAL 
and ALLEGORICAL THEATRICAL COSTUMES of the above 
Society, designed and produced at great cost by William Poel, Esq., 

g many C hased at the Sale of M. Victor Barthe— 
Armour—Swords—small Library of Rare Books—Carved Oak Eliza- 
bethan RBedstead—Coffers—Cabinets—Refectory Table—and other 
Furniture. 


The unique FULL-SIZE MODEL of the OLD FORTUNE PLAY- 
HOUSE, with its Furniture and Working Equipment. 
ROssHAM & CO. (of Mowbray House, Norfolk 
reet, Strand, W.C.) will SELL. EARLY in JULY, at the 
Atelier, No. 90, College Street, Chelsea, 5.W. 
Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS. 








AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 

Rare Thibetan Books— Whistler Etchings—Porcelain, §c. 
Two rare Thibetan Works on Buddhism, one being of unusually large 
dimensions, and comprising 569 leaves, each measuring 25} in. by 
7} in.—a Collection of Japanese Lacquered Ware, Bronzes, and finely 
carved old Ivory Netsukies and Curios, the Property of a Lady— 
Burmese Bronzes —a Chinese State Umbrella Cover, elaborately 
d—Old English and Continental Decorative Porcelain— 





Rare and Valuab!e Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
DURING JUNE, rare and valuable BOOKS, including an interesti 
cows of Anne Kill'grew’s Poems, with the rare Portrait— Ackermann’s 
Microcosm London Edition, 3 vols.— White's Natural 
History of Selborne, First Edition—Heaton’s Furniture and Decoration 
in d, 2 vols.—Modern Fine-Art and Illustrated Books— s—Brinkley's 
History of Jopen, ll vile. a —, Sets of ‘Dickens, 
ate Melville, George Eliot, Conan Doyle, an 


Oriental China, Worcester and Spode Painted Dessert Services, 
an old Armorial Dinner Service and Punch Bowls—two Louis XVI. 
Clocks, one with horizontal revolving dials—a few choice Early 
Etchings by Whistler—Lithographic Portraits after Count D'Orsay 
—Oil Paintings and Miscellanea, which Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 

AUCTION at their Great Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, and 23,, 
Maddox Street, W., on WEDNESDAY, June 7, at 1 o'clock precisely. 
On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 





of Works on Mathematics, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





and Owners may note that these Galleries are 
open daily to receive Jewellery, Silver, Pictures, Furniture, China, 
Books, Antiques, and other valuables for Sale by Auction. 
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B L A Cc K W 0 i@) D 
For JUNE 


CONTAINS 


ADMIRALTY POLICY HISTORICALLY EX- 
AMINED. By the Author of ‘A Retrogade Admiralty.’ 


CROCODILE-FISHING. By George Maxwell. 
The WOMAN out of SCOTLAND. By Stephen 
Gwynn. 


A FOWLER'S DAY in the OUTER ISLES. By 
Capt. Aymer Maxwell. 


The VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES. 
VII. TAGALASH. By Perceval Gibbon. 


ORPHEUS and EURYDICE, By Alfred Noyes. 


RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR, By 
Douglas Blackburn. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. By Frederick Greenwood. 


A STUDY of the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
vi. ROJDESTVENSKY'S ARMADA. With Map. By 
asseur. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
A LEADER of PROMISE. By J. K. 


‘The TIMES’ HISTORY of the WARin SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


The REORGANISATION of our RECRUITING 
SYSTEM on a NATIONAL BASIS. By General KE. F. 
Chapman, C.B. 


William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 





GCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
For JUNE. 


Beautifully illustrated. 1s. net. 


A VISIT TO WASHINGTON ON THE EVE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. By George P. Fisher. 


A DAY AMONG THE QUANTOCK HILLS. 
van Dyke. Illustrated. 


THE EVERETTS IN ENGLAND. Extracts from the 
Letters and Diavies of Edward Everett’s Daughters 
during his Ministry, 1841-45. 


THE USE OF DOGS IN WAR. By Lieut. C. N. Barney. 
Illustrated. 


AND MANY SHORT STORIES. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


By Henry 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW: 
Edited by 
CHARLES HANBURY - WILLIAMS. 
No. 57. JUNE, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


“*EFFICIENCY.” “ Conservative.” 


The GODDESS of WISDOM and LADY CAROLINE 
LAMB. R. E. Prothero, M.V.O. 


The LEPROUS LIKENESS. Perceval Gibbon. 
GIBRALTAR. Charles Bill, M.P. 


MEDIAZVAL GARDENS (with Illustrations). Mrs. Kemp- 
Welch. 


IDEALISM in PROTECTION. W. R. Malcolm. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT for the WORKING CLASSES. 
Helen G. Nussey, Almoner of Westminster Hospital. 


AN EMIGRATION EXPERIMENT. J. Hall Richardson. 
AN IDEAL CRAFTSMAN. Walter de la Mare. 
EDWARD DOWSON. Forrest Reid. 

QUAINT MEMORIES. Mrs. Hessey. 

The HOUSE of HOHENZOLLERN. Louis Elkind. 
PSYCHE. Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B. 

BEAUJEU (Chapters XX.—XXIII). H. C. Bailey. 


Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 





NGLO-ROMAN 


1. The ENGLISH PALACE in ROME. 
2 The ELDEST NATURAL SON of CHARLES II. 


- MEMOIRS of CARDINAL ERSKINE, Papal Envoy to the 
Court of George III. 


PAPERS. 


By W. MAZIERE BRADY. 
Price 63. post free 


Copies of above may still oad had of Alex. Gardner, Publisher, 
Paisley, or through any Bookselle 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER. 
JUNE. 


A POLITICAL FABIUS MAXIMUS. By Wilfrid Ward. 

IS PARLIAMENT a MERE CROWD? By Sir Martin Conway. 

The SCANDAL of UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRELAND. By 
8ir George T. Lambert, C.B. 

OUGHT PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTERS to be TAUGHT to TEACH? 
By the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton, Heai Master of Haileybury 

The FATE of OLIVER CROMWELL’S REMAINS. By the Righ 
Rey. Bishop Welldon 

The WHITE PERIL. By George Lynch. 


The BIHOLOGIORL SOCIETY and ‘The REVIVAL of PHRENO- 
LOGY.’ By John Fyvie. 


SOME ROYAL LOVE-LETTERS. By Miss Charlotte Fortescue Yonge 


ANGLICAN STARVATION and a LIBERAL DIET. By the Rev. 
Hubert Handley. 

FESTUM STULTORUM. By Mrs. Villiers Hemming. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a WANDERING FRIAR. By G. G. 


‘oulton. 
OFFICIAL POOR RELIEF in RUSSIA. By Miss Edith Sellers. 
The THREE K’s. By Lady Grove. 


The DRINK MONOPOLY and the NATIONAL REVENUE. By 
Edmund Robertson, K.C. M.P 


The POLITICAL SITUATION. By Herbert,Paul. 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
YHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For JUNE, 
NOW READY, contains :— 

The REGENERATION of PARLIAMENTS. By the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney.—TEN YEARS’ TORY RULE in IRELAND. By 
Thomas Lough, M.P. 

VIVISECTION AND PROGRESS. 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 

DOMINAE SCHOLAE. By Mrs. Alfred Earle.—GERMANY and her 
SUBJECTED RACES: a Struggle for the Soil. By Erik Givekov.— 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Prof. 8. McComb. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION 

By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
RUSKIN’S VIEWS OF LITERATURE. 
By R. WARWICK BOND. 
TITLED COLONIALS v. TITLED AMERICANS. By Colonial.— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E.J. Dillon.—SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
By “ A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 





Watt PAPERS by VARIOUS ARTISTS; The 

Competition Designs for King’s College Hospital ; Further 
Notes on ae hy Academy Pictures ; on ane of Italo- Byzantine Art; 
Questions of Quantity gtk gg LL pes of Concrete-Steel Structures 
(Student's Column) ; Lagtave, Suffolk, as Restored; New 
Buildings for the London Salvage Corps, &c.—See the BUILDER of 
June 3 (4d. ; by post, 4jd.).—Through any Newsagent; or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, 





NOTICE.—The REVELL COMPANY 
will publish NEXT WEEK 
CHARLES M. SHELDON’S Story 
of Christian Socialism, entitled, 


MARK BURNS’ 
MANUSCRIPT 


or, the Heart of the World. 


Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


Nothing that the author has written since his remarkable 
little volume ‘In His Steps,’ has presented with such force 
and conviction—howbeit in story form—tbe great principles 
for which he stands to-day a recognized exponent, Witha 
plot of intense interest, the author’s purpose is only the 
more effectively gained. 


DR. GULICK’8 WORKS ON THE 
JAPANESE. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
JAPANESE. 


A Study of their Characteristics. By SIDNEY L.GULICK, 
js 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
‘* Singularly opportune......a very valuable book.” 
Guardian, 


THE WHITE PERIL IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


A Study of the Ethical and International Significance of 
the Russo-Japanere War. By SIDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 

The conclusions presented were gained from extended 
intimate acquaintance and conversation with Japanese men 
of affairs, with whom the author was in daily contact. 


NEW FORCES IN OLD CHINA. 


By ARTHUR J. BROWN, Author of ‘The New Era in the 
Philippines.’ Illustrated. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 


** Profoundly interesting. Will well repay careful study.” 
Spectator, 


21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. ; 
and 100, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





a 


A LIST OF 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
STANDARD WORKS. 


—_——_———— 


STUDIES in COLONIAL NATION- 
ALISM. By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE 
By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. 
Commissioner for the Protectorate. With “Illustrations 
and Maps. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


TURKEY in EUROPE. By “Odysseus” 
(Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G.). Demy 8vo, 16s. 


IMPERIUM et LIBERTAS: a History 
of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By BERNARD 
HOLLAND. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC METHOD and 
ECONOMIC FALLACIES. By W. W. CARLILE, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


STUDIES in VIRGIL. ByT. R. 
GLOVER, Author of ‘ Life and Letters of the Fourth 
Century.’ Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The HOUSE of SELEUCUS. By 
E.R. BEVAN, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 


of English Literature in the A areal of Oxford. 
Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WORDSWORTH. By Walter Raleigh. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. By A. 


HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. With Hundreds of Lilustra- 
tions. Super-royal 4to, 3/. 3s. net. 
His 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 
By E. J. DENT. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Crown 


Life and Works. 
net. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. By 


H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nang in the University of Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY 
of OPTICS. By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D. F.R.8., 
Professor of Physics, Manchester University. Demy 
8vo, 15s, net. 


The BECQUEREL RAYS and the 
PROPERTIES of RADIUM. By the Hon. R. J 
STRUIT. Demy 8vo, 8s. €d. net. 


The CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS of 
VITAL PRODUCTS and the INTER-RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. By Prof. 
R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. Vol. I. Swuper-royal 8vo, 
21s. net. 


The BALANCING of ENGINES. By 


W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. M.Inst.C.K. M.I.M.K., Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By 
A. C. FORBES, Lecturer in Forestry, Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


The PRINCIPLES of LANDED 
ESTATB MANAGEMENT. By HENRY HERBERT 
SMITH, Agent to the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of 
DIETETICS. By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. 
Edin. F.R.C.P. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


The EVOLUTION THEORY. BY 
AUGUST WEISMANN. Translated by Prof. J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON and MARGARET THOMSON. 
With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 

2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


HABIT and INSTINCT. By C. Lloyd 
MORGAN, LL.D. F.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The CHANCES of DEATH, and other 


Studies in Hvolution. By KARL PEARSON, F.B.S. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


Kindly write for latest Catalogues. 


London: 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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LOVELL REEVE & CO’S 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


—e~ae~oaen—nirer-rrr'Y 





NEW SERIES (THE FOURTH), PART VI. 3s. 6d. net. 


The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Hand-Coloured Figures | 


with Descriptions, Structural and ae of New and Rare Plants, suitable for | 

the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Edited by Sir WM. T. THISELTON- DYER, 

K.C.M.G. FR. S., &c., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Monthly, with | 
6 Hand-Coloured ’Plates, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 42s. net. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITION, REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED. 


FLORA of HAMPSHIRE, including the Isle of Wight. | 


A List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns found in the County of Southampton, with | 
Localities of the less common Species. By F. TOWNSEND, M.A. F.L.S. New | 
Edition. With Enlarged Coloured Map mounted on linen, and 2 Plates, 1 Coloured. | 
21s. net. 


The HEPATICA: of the BRITISH ISLES: Figures and | 


Descriptions of all known British Species. By W. H. PEARSON. 2 vols. 228 Plates, | 
7l. 10s. net Piain ; 11/. 2s. 6d. net Coloured. { 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. By G. Benrmau, 


F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B, F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. Drawn by 


W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood Engravings. Sixth | 


Edition. 9s. net. 
FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Otiver, F.RS. | 


Vols. I. to III. 20s. each net. The CONTINUATION, ey ent: T. THISELTON- . 
DYER, F.R.S.. Vol. IV. Section I. 30s. net. Vol. V. 25s. 6d. net. Vol. VII. 27s. 6d. 
net. Vol. VIIL. 25s. 6d. net. Published under the authority of the Secretary of State | 
for Foreign Affairs. 


VOL. IV. SECTION I. PART I. &s. 


FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of the | 


Plants of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. I. to 111., by W. H. 
HARVEY and O. W. SONDER, 20s. each net. The CONTINUATION, ‘Baited | 
Sir W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section II. 24s. net. Vol. V. Part I. 
9s. net. Vol. VI. 24s. net. Vol. VII. 33s. net. Published under the authority of the | 

Government of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. | 


FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, C.B. 


G.C.S.I. F.R.S., &c., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols. 12/. net. 


HANDBOOK of the NEW ZEALAND FLORA: a 


Systematic Description of the Native Plants of New Zealand and the i. 
Kermadee’s, Lord Auckland's, Campbell's, and Macquarrie’s Islands. By Sir J. D. | 
HOOKER, G.C.S.1. F.R.S. 42s. net. 


FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS: a Description of the Plants , 


of the Australian Territory. By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S., assisted by 
FERDINAND MUELLER, F.R.S. 7 vols. 7/. 4s. 


FLORA of the BRITISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


By Dr. GRISEBACH, F.L.S. 1 vol. 42s. net. 


FLORA of WEST YORKSHIRE: 


the Climatology and Lithology in connection therewith. 
LEES, M.R.C.S.Eng. L.R.C.P.Lond. 8vo, with Coloured Map, 21s. net. { 


The NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By F. W. 


BURBIDGE, F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the Entire Genus by J.G. BAKER, 
F.R.S. F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s. net 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Prves. 16 Coloured Plates and 


Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Ptvzs. 


Woordcuts. 9s. net. 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 


BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. Second Edition. 24Coloured Plates. 21s. net. | 


SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Honxrrx, 


F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


The BRITISH MOSS- FLORA. 
F.L.S. Vol. I., with 45 finely executed Plates, 50s. 
Parts XVII. to XXII. each 6s. net. 
Part XXIII., completing the work, 9s. net. 


with an Account of | 
By FREDERIC ARNOLD 


16 Coloured Plates and | 


By R. Brarrawarre, M.D. 
Vol. IL., with 39 Plates, 42s. 6d. 


[ Shortly. 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, and USTILA- 


GINEZ. By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of British | 


Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F. R38. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 4 vols. | 
360 Coloured Plates. 7/. 10s. net. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History of Australian 


oo. By Dr. W. Il. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 5 vols. 300 Coloured Plates. | 
. 13s. net. 


eee 


‘BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Sraverey. 
' BRITISH BEETLES. By E.C. Rye. New Edition. 





ae 


' Complete in 1 vol. 4to, with 2 Structural and 60 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt top, 6/. 15s. net. 


MONOGRAPH of the MEMBRACIDA. By Gzorcx 


BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.E.S., to which is added a Paper entitled 
* Suggestions as to the Meaning of the —— and Colours of the Membracidz in the 
Struggle for Existence,’ by EDWARD POULTON, D.Se. M.A. Hon.LL.D, 
(Princeton), F.R.S., &c., Hope Professor of Zoology in the Univ ersity of Oxford. 


Part CXIV. 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 


“The LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By 


CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vols. I. to IX. each 12s.; Large Edition, Vol. I. 
with 40 Coloured Plates, 538. ; Vols. II. to IX. each, with 48 Coloured Plates, 633. net, 


|'LABELLING LIST of the BRITISH MACRO- 


LEPIDOPTERA, as arranged in ‘ Lepidoptera of the British Islands.’ By CHARLES 
G. BARRETT, F.E.S. 1s. 6d. net. 


Part LXX. 8 Coloured Plates, lis. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moors, 


Vols. I. to V. each, with 96 Coloured Plates, 9/7. 5s. cloth ; 9/. 15s. half-morocco. 
LXI. to LXIX. each lis. net. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. 


F.Z.8. F.ES, 


Parts 


By F. Moors, F.Z.8, 


3 vols. medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, —_ gilt tops, 21/. 12s. net. ’Publishea 
under the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 
TERACOLUS: a Monograph of the Genus. By E. M. 


BOWDLER SHARPE. Parts I. to XI. 4to, each with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


|The LARVZ of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA and 


their FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN S. WILSON. With Life-Sized Figures Drawn 
and Coloured from Nature by ELEANORA WILSON, 40 Coloured Plates. 63s. net. 


The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. Ry EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete with 3 Plates, 16s, 
Large-Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s, net. 


The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a Structural Plate, 
lds. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. net. 


, The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural Plates, 12s, 
Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net. 


The COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By 


the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. Complete ind vols., with 2 Structural Plates, 
£1. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, 14/. net. 


A CATALOGUE of the BRITISH COLEOPTERA. By 


D. SHARPE, M.A. F.R.S., and W. W. FOWLER, M.A., 1s. 6d.; or printed on one 
side for Labels, 2s. 6d. net. 


The BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and Figured 


by H. C. LANG, M.D. F.L.S. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 


Figures. 2 vols. "31. 18s. net. 

16 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 
Revised 


Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 


By W. E. Sauckarp. 


by the Rev. 
9s. net. 


BRITISH BEES. 16 Coloured Plates 


and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. 
STAINTON. Second Edition. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


_ BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Sravetey. 16 Coloured Plates 


and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. By Arruur G. 


BUTLER, Ph.D. F.L.S. F.Z.S. F.E.S. With 60 Plates, beautifully Coloured by Hand. 
Royal 4to, cloth, 4/. 14s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


24 Plates. 9s. net. 


By A. 8. Peynineron, F.LS. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY: an Introduction to the 


Natural History of Shells and of the Animals which Form Them. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates. 2/. 16s. net. 


_CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA;; or, Figures and Descriptions 


of the Shells of Mollusks, with Semasbe on their Affinities, Synonomy, and Geo- 
graphical Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., and G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
Complete in 20 vols. 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, half- calf, 1787. net. 


A Detailed List of Monographs and Volumes may be had. 





LOVELL REEVE & CO., Limrep, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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“CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs, CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing that they will shortly commence the publication of 
A COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 


IN FIVE CROWN 8vo VOLUMES, price 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can be accepted only for complete Sets. 
The First Volume, containing the Two Plays THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND, will be ready immediately. 
The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the COLLECTED EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS. 
ONE HUNDRED LARGE-PAPER COPIES (demy 8vo) will be printed for sale at FIVE GUINEAS net the Set. 


The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows :— 
Vol. 1. THE QUEEN-MOTHER—ROSAMOND. | Vol. 4. MARY STUART—APPENDIX: I. Mary Queen 


Vol. 2. CHASTELARD—BOTHWELL, Acts I. andII. S ns a 


| Vol.5. LOCRINE—THE SISTERS — 
Vol. 3. BOTHWELL, Act IIL, IV., and V. | ” FALIERO—ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF _ cae =e 




















Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announcing that they have in the press THREE NEW VOLUMES by 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


ENTITLED RESPECTIVELY 


1, ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 
None of the contents of these three volumes have before been printed in bcok form, excepting in the EDINBURGH EDITION, of which only 1,000 
copies were printed, Copies of this edition very rarely occur for sale, and then only at a greatly enhanced price. 
The following is a list of the Essays and Stories to be included in the Volumes :— 


ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. 

The AMATEUR EMIGRANT : FROM the CLYDE to SANDY HOOK—COCKERMOUTH and KESWICK—AN AUTUMN EFFECT—A WINTER’S WALK in CARRICK ana 
GALLOWAY—FOREST NOTES—A MOUNTAIN TOWN in FRANCE—RANDOM MEMORIES: ROSA QUO LOCORUM—The IDEAL HOUSE—DAVOS in WINTER—HEALTH 
and MOUNTAINS—ALPINE DIVERSIONS—The STIMULATION of the ALPS—ROADS—ON the ENJOYMENT of UNPLEASANT PLACES. 

TALES AND FANTASIES. 

The MISADVENTURES of JOHN NICHOLSON—The BODY-SNATCHER—The STORY of a LIE. 


ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. 
ON SOME TECHNICAL ELEMENTS of STYLE in LITERATURE—The MORALITY of the PROFESSION of LETTERS—BOOKS WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED ME—A 
NOTE on REALISM—MY FIRST BOOK: ‘ TREASURE ISLAND '—The GENESIS of ‘The MASTER of BALLANTRAE’—PREFACE to ‘ The MASTER of BALLANTRAE.’ 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornung, Author of ‘A Bride from the Bush.’ 


** An inspiring and vigorous piece of work, lively enough to gladden the reader, and written well enough to pacify the critic.”—Morning Leader. 


DON TARQUINIO. By F. R. Rolfe, Author of ‘Hadrian the Seventh.’ 


** Quite a brilliant tour de force......Quite bold at times, and has the irresponsible high spirits of the youth of the world...... This tale might have come out of Boceaccio.”—Daily Mail. 
** A novel of exceptional interest and dramatic power...... well worth reading. We all have had experience more or less of some crowded hour, but the story of this Roman patrician’s 
* fortunate day’ has in all probability no equal. The reader partial to action and adventure will find ‘ Don Tarquinio’ enthralling. A delightful love affair is deftly interwoven.” 


Birmingham Post. 


BALIOL GARTH. By Algernon Gissing, Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea,’ 


** A story of no common skill in construction, and no ordinary intensity of interest. The book shows its writer at his best in a characteristic example of his talent, and will no 
doubt be widely read.”—Scotsman. 


THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ 


** Miss Sergeant certainly had an inexhaustibly fertile invention...... The two girls are both fresh and attractive...... Miss Sergeant's novels were always good, and this is no exception 
to the rule.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life.’ 


The PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By Allen Upward. The MILLIONAIRE BABY. By Anna Katharine Green. 
The YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By Florence Warden.’ A SPOILER of MEN. By Richard Marsh. (second impression. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


CLOCLO. By Gyp. Translated by Nora M. Statham. 
WHEN A GIRLS ENGAGED. By Hope Merrick. 


** An entertaining tale, with bright and amusing dialogue.”—Zimes. 


THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By Dorothea Deakin. 


* Simply delightful......The Pierrot is a prize.”— World. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. III.—From the 
DEATH of LORD PALMERSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and II., 8s. 6d. net each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
REMAINS OF 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols. illustrated, extra crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 


A CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF ANNOTATION, 


Being SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA. Vol. III. By 
WILLIAM G. RUTHERFORD. §8vo, 25s. net. 


*.* Previously published, Vols. I. and II., 50s. net. 


AGRAMMAR OF GREEK ART 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton 
Professor of Classical Archeology in the University of 
Oxford. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 
[Archeological Handbooks, 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘' Professor Gardner writes 
from full knowledge in a bright and engaging style. One 
could not wish for a better introduction to the subject. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent.” 














HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NBLLY ERICH- 
IN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated by BE. C. PEIXOTTO. 
Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Nezt week, 








THE 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


A Fragment of a Treatise on = Industrial Mechanism of 
Soelety, and other wt By the late W. STANLEY 
oaoo ONS, LL.D. M.A. F.R.$. With a Preface by HENRY 


HIG@s. * gvo, 10s. net. 
COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB 
LECTURES. 


First Series. Edited Ned the Committee of the Compatriots’ 
Club. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* ‘The editions are a 
miracle of elegance and compactness.” 


POCKET EDITIONS 
OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY. 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net; limp leather, 
gilt tops, 3s. net each. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
ROB ROY. With 10 Illustrations. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 41 Illus- 


trations. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. 
MENDELISM. 


By R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of Sane and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, 2s. ne’ 

A Brief Account of Mendel sa his Experiments with 
Plant Hybridization, and his Discovery in Heredity. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 
beg to announce the publication of 
Mr. F. A. MeKENZIE’S new work in 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
Plans, and a Map, price 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM TOKYO TO TIFLIS. 
Uncensored Letters fromthe War. By 
F. A. McKENZIE, Special Corre- 
spondent of the ‘Daily Mail.’ 


The Second Edition of Mr. PERCEVAL 
LANDON’S great work on Tibet, entitled 
LHASA, is now ready in 2 vols., 
with all the original Illustrations, and 
the new Official Survey of Lhasa and 
Neighbourhood, price 21. 2s. net. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


The RUSSIAN NAVY in the RUSSO- 


JAPANESE WAR. By Capt. N. KLADO, of the 
Imperial Russian Navy. 
“An interesting book, and proof of its author’s astuteness 
and ability.” —Standard, 


VOLUME Il. of FRIEDBERGER and 
FROHNER'S VETERINARY 
PATHOLOGY, 7ranslated by 
Capt. HAYES and Edited by JOHN DUN- 
STAN, M.R.C.V.S., price 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALICE M. DIEHL. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


BREAD UPON the WATERS. By 


ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ &. 











NEW NOVEL BY MADAME ALBANESI. 
In 1 vol. 68. 


MARIAN SAX. By Madame Albanesi, 


fans of ‘Capricious Caroline,’ ‘Susannah and One 


Elder,’ &c. 
“ This ‘well-written story.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 
“This novel, like everything from the same pen, is 
admirably written and instinct with dramatic feeling.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 
“ The story is gracefully written and constructed.” 
Scotsman, 





In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 68, 


A GENDARME ofthe KING. Being 
the Experiences of the Laird of Lindourie with the 
Great Frederick in the Seven Years’ War. By PHILIP 
L. STEVENSON. 

‘* Narrated with plenty of movement and with a graphic 
picture of Frederick himself.” — Times. 
‘Major Stevenson has managed to conjure up the real 
spirit of life in Frederick’s Courts and camps. 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOROTHY TUKE: a Tale of the Sea. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY, Author of ‘Through Green 
Glasses,’ &c. 
“This novel novel makes admirable reading. It deserves 
to be very popular and I think it will be.”—Datly Mail. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 


DORRIEN of CRANSTON. By 


— MITFORD, Author of ‘The Induna’s Wife,’ 











NEW VOLUME OF 


HURST & BLACKETT’S ATHLETIC 
SERIES. 
DIVERSIONS DAY BY DAY. By 


E. F. BENSON and EUSTACE MILES. 1 vol. 4s. 


NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
In medium 8vo, illustrated eovers. 
GOD’S PRISONER. By JOHN OXENHAM. 
A KING’S WOMAN. By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
HER OWN ya By B. M. CROKER. 
The MAN from DOWNING STREET. By 
WILLIAM is QUEUX. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 








MR. JOHN LANE will publish on TUESDAY, June 6, 
Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON’S New Volume, entitled 
‘HERETICS,’ among whom will be found Mr. 
GEORGE MOORE, Mr. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
W. B. YEATS, RUDYARD KIPLING, OMAR 


KHAYYAM, &c. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. 


HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND 

RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. ‘ HERETICS,’ BY GLLBERT K. 

CHESTERTON, AUT ‘HOR OF ‘THE NAPOLEON OF 
NOTTING HILL.’ CROWN 8vo, PRICE 5s. NET. 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE. 
Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon I, 
1769-93. With Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ A wonderful story.” 


MEMOIRS OF A ROYAL CHAPLAIN, 


1729-63. 

The Correspondence of EDMUND PYLE, D.D., 

Chaplain in Ordinary to GEORGE II., with SAMUEL 

KERRICH, DD., Vicar of Dersingham and Rector of 

Wolferton and West Newton. Annotated and Edited 

by ALBERT HARTSHORNE. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A really remarkable series of 

family letters.” 


RIFLE wl F peel IN THE INDIAN 











me. the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle 
Life. By ‘Capt. A. I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). 
With 54 Illustrations by the Author and Reproductions 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
DAILY MAIL.,—* * Extremely interesting...... The narra- 
tive is fre fresh and engrossing.” 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ A really remarkable and original book.” 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC. 
Strauss—MacDowell—E! gar—Loeffler—Mascagni— Grieg 
—Cornelius—Wagner. ‘ Parsifal’' and its Significance. 

By LAWRENCE GILMAN. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 
By EDMOND HOLMES, Author of ‘The Silence of 
__ Love,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MY GARDEN IN THE CITY OF GARDENS. 


With Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE’S JOURNEY AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD, Author of ‘ Songs of Dreams.” 
_ONLOOKER. _"* Delicately beautiful throughout.” 
PEACE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. Uniform 
with ‘ Lord Vyet.’ ‘ The Professor,’ &c, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
GLOBE.—* There is real musical charm.” 


THE POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON. 
The Collected Edition of Dowson’s Poems, containing a 
Memoir by ARTHUR SYMONS. Iilustrations and 
Cover Design by AUBREY BBARDSLBEY and Portrait 
by WILLIAM ROTHENSTRIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. nes. 


MR. W. J. LOCKE'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
Mr. L. F. Austin in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. 

Locke succeeds, indeed, in every crisis of this most original 

story ..... a book has Breat literary charm, and is full of 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Carlotta, the most remarkable 
heroine we remember to have encountered in recent fiction.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Brightly written, clever and 
cynical.” 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
Mr. HamILTon Fyre in the EVENING NEWS.—“I 
shall be surprised if in a few weeks’ time everybody is not 
reading and laughing over *‘ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’ 
and telling all their friends to read it.” 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 
‘The Usurper,’ &c. 





























Author of ‘ Derelicts,’ ‘ Where Love Is,’ 
Crown 8vo, price és. 


WIDDICOMBE: a Novel. 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PRINCE TO ORDER: a Romance. 
By C. 8S. WAYNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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LITERATURE 


—o—— 


The Book of the Spiritual Life. By the late 
Lady Dilke. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. (Murray.) 


TatnE, in the very interesting third volume 
of his correspondence, which his widow 
published a few days ago, relates how he 
—_ the ‘‘ Semaine Sanglante” of 1871 in 

gland, whither he had gone to fulfil an 
engagement to lecture at Oxford. He had 
witnessed in Paris the first weeks of the 
Commune, and had only left Versailles on 
May 19th, just when the worst horrors of the 
insurrection had commenced. The prevailing 
note of his daily letters to his young wife 
is the contrast between the scenes of deso- 
lation and tumult he had left behind in 
France and the peaceful calm of the classic 
groves and ancient quadrangles of Oxford. 
Welcomed with sympathetic warmth by 
the leading members of the University as 
an honoured visitor from a land ravaged by 
war and torn by revolution, he seems to 
have found his chief consolation in the 
society of ‘‘une toute jeune femme, char- 
mante, gracieuse, i visage frais et presque 
mutin, dans le plus joli nid de vieille archi- 
tecture, avec lierre et grands arbres.” It 
was the Rector’s lodge at Lincoln College 
and its young mistress that the French 
philosopher so described, writing the day 
after he had heard the news of the burning 
of the Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville. 
Again and again he returned to this quiet 
corner of old Oxford to converse with ‘‘cette 
jeune femme de vingt-six ans” (she was 
actually a few ae older, but to the end 
she always looked younger than her age), 
‘‘passionnée pour toutes les occupations 
d’esprit.,....trés versée dans la peinture, 
connait particuiiérement la peinture fran- 
gaise moderne, travaille huit ou dix heures 





par jour. Cette jolie jeune Mme. Pattison 
est a leading mind de la société féminine 
d’Oxford dans le domaine de la littérature 
et des arts”; and again, ‘“‘ Je la crois 
véritablement érudite sur les beaux arts de 
notre Renaissance.” 

If we have quoted these appreciations of 
Taine, which have just been given to the 
French public, it is for two reasons. In the 
first place, they have appeared opportunely 
to corroborate the highest tributes to the 
intellectual faculties of the subject of the 
memoir before us, paid in these pages by a 
hand which has no right to be impartial. 
They are the testimony of the most 
fastidious and the most austere critic 
France has produced for a century. Taine, 
unlike many of his learned compatriots, 
was incapable of flattering gallantry, and 
though he could not help recognizing the 
grace and charm of the lady, he would 
not have credited her with erudition, in 
matters wherein his own was profound, 
had she not deserved it. At that moment 
she had not reached the half-way house of 
her life; and when it is remembered that 
for thirty-three years more she continued to 
cultivate her always maturing powers by 
dint of labour which her biographer rightly 
calls ‘‘ Benedictine,” it is clear that the most 
appreciative pages of this memoir under- 
state rather than exaggerate her lightly 
borne learning and her intellectual vigour. 

In the second place, Taine’s description of 
her as the “leading mind”’ of the feminine 
society of Oxford meant a great deal more in 
1871 than it would mean now. Oxford was 
then in a transitional state, which lasted but 
a few years. The University Commission 
had done its iconoclastic work, but its 
results were as yet not obtrusively evident. 
Fellows were allowed to marry, but the 
collegiate life of the Common Room 
still flourished, purged of its grosser 
elements, and the resident graduates had 
not their domestic lives organized on the 
lines of those of connubial men of business 
inhabiting suburban villas. Asa rule, the 
only married member of a college was its 
head. Hence the wives and daughters of 
heads of houses, and the womankind of 
certain professors, constituted the entire 
feminine society of the University, which 
contained not a few persons of wide culti- 
vation or of social charm, such as the sister 
of Henry Smith, who is often mentioned in 
this memoir. Nowadays, what with the 
ever-multiplying progeny of college dons 
and its corollary, the invasion of Oxford by 
the higher education of women, “ cultured ” 
females are as plentiful there as are mil- 
liners in Paris, and the result is a society 
the “leading mind” of which would not 
have found favour in the eyes of a French 
philosopher who loved the calm tradition of 
ancient Oxford. But a generation ago, 
when for a woman to dwell within the 
sanctuary of the University was a rare 
privilege, such a one who succeeded in 
making of her academical drawing-room 
a salon had to be the intellectual equal not 
only of the best men whom Oxford pro- 
duced at a period of richer productiveness 
than at present, but also of many of the 
keenest minds of Europe. For at that time 
a visit to Oxford was not merely a Sunday 
on the river for the commonplace Londoner 
or the enterprising American. The strangers 





who penetrated within the walls of the 
colleges were mostly men of renown in the 
higher spheres of human intelligence and 
action. The names which Taine records 
of the persons he met during his short 
sojourn at Oxford show how great a com- 
pliment he implied in giving the - 
eminence to the young and gracious fhay 
who solaced his patriotic anguish with the 
knowledge she displayed of the imperish- 
able glories of France. 

It is true that Oxford society, even in its 
pre-revolutionary or transition days, had its 
limitations, and Mrs. Mark Pattison did not 
conceal how conscious she was of them, as 
is recorded both in this memoir and in 
Taine’s correspondence. But the unique 
position she made for herself in that society, 
in circumstances not devoid of difficulty, 
shows how commanding were her intel- 
lectual gifts as well as her ethical and 
social qualities. They were recognized not 
only in the relatively limited horizon of 
Oxford. In each period of her life, and in 
all its phases, whether she was moving in 
the artistic circles of London and Paris, or 
taking an active part in English public 
affairs during the later years of her life, 
they were acknowledged by the most 
competent judges among her elders 
and contemporaries. In the pages 
before us her biographer, with judicious 
reserve, has generally refrained from re- 
cording his personal judgment. He has 
left the value of her qualities and of her 
work to be appraised by her correspondents, 
whom he cites, most of whom were her 
intimate friends—an illustrious company, 
including some of the foremost European 
names in art, literature, and politics of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
There was Ruskin, her master and guide in 
childhood, whose friendship continued until 
his faculties began to fail, long after her 
second marriage, though she had fallen 
away from his influence in matters of 
opinion much earlier in life. There was 
G. F. Watts, who was the chief adviser of 
her art studies while she was as yet a girl, 
and who later followed her progress as a 
critic with affectionate and admiring 
interest. There was her frequent corre- 
spondent George Eliot, who from her 
modelled the most attractive features 
of one of her most finely conceived 
heroines. There was Browning, whose 
familiar correspondence with her fills some 
of the most agreeable pages of this volume. 
Abroad there were Renan and his wife, 
who were specially drawn to her by their 
admiration for her mystical writings, from 
one series of which the volume before us 
takes its title. There were recognized chiefs 
of historical art criticism, such as the late 
Eugéne Miintz and M. de Nolhac, who sur- 
vives to regret the disappearance of one of 
the most skilled adepts in that science. There 
was a group of statesmen at Rome who had 
aided in the consolidation of Italian unity, 
and whe had no greater pleasure than in 
discussing with her the European situation. 
The names of eminent persons found in 
the memoir—who admired her work and 
her character, and who gave her their 
sympathetic friendship — do not form an 
exhaustive list, as may be seen from the 
fact that Taine is not even mentioned. 
Moreover, her versatility of mind was as 
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remarkable as its power of concentration, 
and in the most diverse spheres she was 
equally in her element. In the latter years 
of her life she was as much at home con- 
versing with the Duc d’Aumale, the last 
grand seigneur of France, amid his treasures 
at Chantilly, as she was in attending the 

roceedings of a trade-union congress in a 
British industrial town. 

The mention of Lady Dilke’s connexion 
with the organization of women’s labour, 
and the helpful interest she took in it, leads 
to a question which exercised the minds of 
some of her friends who knew and appre- 
ciated her best. Apart from any prejudice 
they may have had against the appearance 
of women on public platforms, a practice 
which has to be accepted in the twentieth 
century, some of them regretted that the 
author of the four noble volumes on ‘French 
Art in the Eighteenth Century,’ who by their 
achievement alone placed herself in the 
foremost rank of historical art critics of any 
age or country, should have devoted so 
much of her time and energy to a pursuit 
which diverted her from the work of which 
every page was a precious session for 
students. They could not help thinking 
that, admirable as were her objects 
and admirably as she served them, there 
were scores of other women who were 
capable of dealing with the political aspects 
of women’s trade -unionism, while she 
alone was competent to accomplish what in 
the future will be remembered as her life- 
work. But there are several considerations 
which should stay one from thinking that 
Lady Dilke in any sense ‘‘to party gave up 
what was meant for mankind.’”’ In the first 

lace, her work in connexion with women’s 
abour was done in what would have been 
the hours of relaxation in the life of an 
ordinary human being. Perhaps if she 
had rested in body and mind after the 
fatigues of literary work, her life might 
have been longer. Of that we cannot be 
certain; while it is certain that she gave as 
much time to writing and composing as has 
ever been given by the strongest man who 
has left behind work that endures. More- 
over, she had a great love of public affairs, 
which was founded on a profound know- 
ledge of political science such as is possessed 
by few statesmen. Her studies in art were 
not those of the mere admirer of the beau- 
tiful, as may be seen in her ‘Art in the 
Modern State’ and her ‘ Renaissance of Art 
in France.’ Her studies of the past, in 
this connexion, taught her, as her bio- 
grapher points out, that “the irresistible 
development of democracy is the keystone of 
the moderna situation.’”” She had seen that 
“the Renaissance had transferred art from 
the service of religion to that of the Prince 
—an idealized conception of man,” and 
with the progress of modern civilization she 
recognized that in the future the democracy 
must inevitably fulfil the functions which 
had in turn been performed by the Church, 
the prince, and the aristocracy. Hence the 
democracy, holding the power, must be 
organized and instructed, so as to wield it 
beneficently. But meanwhile, before the 
democracy knew its own power and under- 
stood how to use it, great abuses were rife— 
notably, in the struggle between capital 
and labour, which caused bitter suffering 
to a large proportion of the “ civilized 





human race. Hence it was not merely as a 
scientific student of politics that she turned 
her public activity in this particular direc- 
tion. The same fine nature which made her 
in private life one of the kindest-hearted 
and most unselfish women that ever breathed, 
moved her to compassion for the lot of the 
toiling poor of her own sex, and filled her 
with a desire, which she lived to see in a 
—— accomplished, to ameliorate their 
ot. 
We have left ourselves no space to deal 
with the beautiful pages which give the 
chief title to this volume, although they 
comprise less than a quarter of the matter 
contained in it. Short as are these discourses 
or parables, which are called ‘The Book of 
the Spiritual Life,’ ‘The Mirror of the 
Soul,’ and ‘The Last Hour,’ they are well 
worth a separate review, and cannot be 
commented upon in the few lines we have 
at our disposal. Apart from their intrinsic 
value, they are of deep interest as revealing 
another phase of Lady Dilke’s rare mental 
equipment. The unrivalled authority on 
art in its highest forms, the virile organizer 
of political association, the exemplar of 
womanly amenity in her hours of social 
recreation, had a mystical side to her mani- 
fold nature which found its expression in 
essays in imagination and philosophy such 
as form the sequel to her memoir. Many 
will find consolation in the thoughts of one 
who, endowed with the richest intellectual 
gifts, had known what it is to suffer. All 
will be charmed with the musical cadence 
of her prose, which seems to partake of the 
best qualities of the style of two of her 
closest friends—it is Pater without his pre- 
ciosity and Ruskin without his exaggeration. 

It is, however, the memoir which will 
attract the keenest interest, as the subject 
of it was a unique personality, whose place 
in the world can never be filled. In these 
days, when every prominent mediocrity has 
on departing this life two or three stout 
volumes erected to his memory, and when 
some of them do not wait for death before 
employing a complacent biographer, we are 
not surprised that her husband should have 
thought that the best tribute to Lady 
Dilke’s memory was a concise record, 
recounting with eloquent brevity the annals 
of her well-filled life. Yet we cannot but 
regret that, for the sake of the example to 
workers, we are permitted to know so little 
of the organization of her daily round of 
fruitful occupation. Sir Charles Dilke him- 
self expresses his regret that, owing to many 
of her writings having been scattered in 
reviews and periodicals, he is unable to 
furnish a bibliography of her work, which 
in itself would have been a remarkable 
memorial of what a woman could accomplish. 
But interesting as that would have been to 
the curious, it would have meant little for 
future generations. The bibliography of 
the late Lord Acton is extremely copious, 
yet he, with all his learning, may not be 
known to posterity except as a name 
repeated in contemporary memoirs, because 
he always hesitated to undertake “un 
travail de longue haleine.” Lady Dilke, 
whose erudition may be compared with his, 
will be superior to him in this respect, as 
for many a year serious students of art, to 
complete their education, must have recourse 
to the volumes she has left behind. 





Sir Charles Dilke, in writing the memoir, 
has accomplished his difficult task with tact 
and dignity. He seems to have underrated 
the importance of his work by appending to 
it an ‘Index of Names,’ which we think 
inadequate, considering the conciseness of 
his narrative and the vast amount of matter 
contained in it. 

The eight or nine illustrations in the 
volume are so interesting that its readers 
will be sorry that they are not more 
numerous. It was Lady Dilke’s pleasant 
habit to decorate her letters with pictures, 
and the few which are here reproduced 
make one wish to have more of them. 
There is, for example, a marvellous little 
sketch of her bonne d tout faire which 
adorned a letter to her sister from Nice, 
while a pen-and-ink drawing of her garden 
and terrace at Draguignan, which formed 
the heading of a letter to Mrs. Earle, is so 
excellent in form that one can almost see 
in it the colouring of the Southern vegeta- 
tion and landscape. Only three of her por- 
traits are included: one from a photograph 
of 1861, showing how supremely interesting 
was her aspect in maidenhood ; another, not 
less attractive, from a painting by Pauline, 
Lady Trevelyan, of 1864; and a third from 
her last photograph, taken less than twelve 
months ago. Unfortunately there are no 
likenesses to recall her features in the inter- 
vening forty years, and those who remember 
the sunny serenity of her face in its early 
maturity will regret the omission. 








The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.— 
Vols. VI., VII. Letters. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. (Methuen & Co.) 


TE law of copyright bears hard on the 
editor of Lamb’s correspondence ; hardest 
of all, as it seems to us, on Mr. Lucas. His 
edition boasts of 74 new letters, 13 of them 
Mary’s ; yet, despite this numerically strong 
accession, it cannot compare in literary 
value with that of Ainger. Mr. Lucas is 
debarred—so untowardly do things fall out 
—from using the fine series, of which he 
was the original editor, addressed to Robert 
and other members of the Lloyd family; 
the letters to Rickman and others, printed 
by Ainger in 1904; besides many another 
choice example of Lamb’s incomparable 
epistolary art. The reader will look in 
vain through these volumes for the letter to 
Coleridge—conceived, as the editor justly 
remarks, “‘in the finest spirit of comedy ”— 
describing a visit paid with George Dyer to 
Joseph Cottle, after the death of Amos; he 
will miss Elia’s touchingly mild and 
humble-minded reply to the remonstrance 
of Olen; the wild and witty fantasies 
addressed to Hume, Dodwell, and John 
Chambers ; the last letter to Manning, irre- 
sistibly provocative at once of tears and 
laughter; the message of cheer and con- 
ciliation to Hazlitt, penned in an hour of 
acute domestic misery. The disabilities 
under which Mr. Lucas labours may be 
measured by the fact that his total assem- 
blage, including the 74 letters now printed 
for the first time, amounts to no more than 
590. Of the letters already in print 516 
only are available for Mr. Lucas, while as 
many as 117 are oe through the opera- 
tion of what he feelingly terms the 
‘*dismal” law of copyright, beyond his reach. 
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To remedy as far as may be this awk- 
ward state of things, Mr. Lucas resorts to 
the plan of summarizing in his notes the 
contents of every copyright letter of import- 
ance, taking them one by one, each at its 

roper point in the chronological series. 
This expedient raises the biographical value 
of his edition of the letters; but the use of 
a uniform type for text and notes is to be 
regretted. The editor would, perhaps, have 
done better had he abstained in the notes 
from all mention of these unattainable 
letters, and dealt with them in a tabular 
list of the entire epistolary remains, such as 
that given at the end of Mr. Wright’s 
recent edition of the Oowper correspon- 
dence. He has, however, deliberately chosen 
to sacrifice artistic form to biographical con- 
tinuity—a step which he probably holds to 
be justified by the nature of his material, 
the strength of which lies rather in its 
wealth of character—its revelation of a 
heart essentially sound and sweet—than in 
any pervading charm or idiosyncrasy of 
style. For in truth this edition of the 
letters is a Peter’s net of all epistolary 
sorts—a ‘‘ mixed lot” of correspondence, 
yet for that very cause all the more 
frankly and fully representative of the 
writer, a man of many humours, of broad 
tastes and sympathies. 

Opinion may vary regarding Mr. Lucas’s 
editorial aptitudes; of his industry there 
can be no question. Of the 516 letters here 
reprinted 252 represent a fresh collation of 
the originals, while in 52 of the remainder— 
that is, of the letters which, in default of 
the originals, are here reproduced from 
various early printed sources—an occasional 
phrase, sentence, or paragraph will be found 
to be restored which nineteenth - century 
nivety, in the somewhat drastic exercise of 
its discretion, had emasculated or sup- 
pressed. Thus three out of five centuries 
of these old friends are here presented in 
a shape as nearly approaching textual 
authenticity as the editor’s means allow. 
Many of the new letters are of no literary 
account; perhaps a score have the true 
Elian cachet, and one or two supply a link 
hitherto missing in the writer’s life. Access 
to the primary sources enables Mr. Lucas 
occasionally to decipher a doubtful post- 
mark or rectify a false date; and, where 
the autograph is not forthcoming, he avails 
himself intelligently of internal evidence to 
fix the chronology. His arrangement is 
seldom open to question ; but why does he 
—- Ainger’s blunder by placing 

etter 55 under the year 1800, when the 
contents, now first printed in full, show that 
its date cannot be earlier than 1801? 
Indeed, the letter in question probably 
belongs to the early summer of 1803. 

Mr. Lucas works with a will; yet at 
times a passing fit of ennui, or perhaps 
of irresponsibility, comes to him, and he 
nods over his task, or else breaks out into 
some odd freak or other. Only thus can we 
attempt to account for the extraordinary 
suggestion that the Plantas (respectable 
literary folk) are cigars, the rendering of 
circum precordia nostra by ‘chill about 
the midriff,’ or that eminently original 
emendation of Pope, ‘‘ Fearless on high 
stood unabashed Defoe.” Hippocras is 
called “a medicinal drink,’’ and one 
marvels what meaning Mr. Lucas can 





attach to the passage in which it figures 
for the first and last time in Lamb’s 
correspondence :— 

“I wished for you yesterday. I dined in 

Parnassus, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, 
and Tom Moore—half the Poetry of England 
constellated and clustered in Gloster Place. It 
was a delightful Evening...... Tam scribbling a 
muddy epistle with an aching head, for we did 
not quaff Hippocrene last night : marry, it was 
Hippocras rather !” 
How any plain man could read this, and fail 
to gather that ‘“‘hippocras’’ is a strong 
drink of some sort, passes comprehension. 
But it is really curious to note how often 
Mr. Lucas appears to make a boggle of his 
author’s jocularities. Great wits, it seems, 
do not always jump. A case in point is 
the note on Letter 71 (November 28th, 
1800). Lamb writes to Manning that he 
has accepted an invitation to the Lakes 
from Charles Lloyd, and begs Manning 
‘‘not to take it unkind” that he should 
throw over Cambridge for Westmoreland. 
Let Manning consider the delights of a tour 
amongst the Lakes to one “in City 
pent,” &c. :— 

**Consider Grasmere! Ambleside! Words- 
worth! Coleridge! I hope you will. [Here the 
first page of the letter ends, and overleaf Lamb 
proceeds :—] Hills, woods, lakes, and moun- 
tains, to the eternal Devil! I will eat snipes 
with thee, Thomas Manning. Only confess, 
confess, a bite /” 


Here Mr. Lucas comments: ‘‘ Manning’s 
reply to this letter indicates that Lamb’s 
story of the invitation to stay with Lloyd 
was a hoax.” Is it possible that Mr. 
Lucas ever took the letter for anything 
else? The note certainly seems to imply 
this. And, begging the editor’s pardon, 
we may say that it was not ‘“‘ Lamb’s 
story of the invitation’’ that was the 
hoax, for the invitation was actually sent: 
the postscript makes that clear. It was 
Lamb’s pretended acceptance of the invi- 
tation that constituted the hoax; and the 
words, ‘‘ Only confess,’ &c., mean simply, 
‘“‘Only admit that you have been fairly 
taken in.” 

Another case, almost as curious, of the 
misconstruing of a jest occurs in connexion 
with a letter from Lamb to Stoddart, dated 
August 9th, 1827. The letter contains the 
following dite, or bam (as Sir Walter would 
call it), which, however, is one of the many 
passages excluded as copyright from this 
edition. We take it from Moxon’s edition 
of 1870 :— 

‘‘Tam sorry to say that he [i.¢., Stoddart’s 

son, then a Carthusian] does not conduct him- 
self so well as we could wish. He absented him- 
self four days this week (this is Thursday) from 
the Charterhouse, and was found tippling at an 
obscure tavern at Barnet, with a chorus-singer 
of the Coburg Theatre. Mr. Hine and I with 
difficulty got him away; but Dr. Raine, the 
Head Master, hushed it up with a slight imposi- 
tion, viz., the translation of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 
into Greek Elegiacs, which I partly did for 
him. I write this with reluctance to offend a 
father’s feelings ; I might ha’ been one myself, 
re had let me,” 
Will it be believed that Mr. Lucas accepts 
the foregoing precious farrago as ‘cold 
fact’’? After this, the whale that swallowed 
Jonah had best look to his laurels. Evi- 
dently Mr. Lucas is not the man to make 
two bites of a cherry. 





This curious coyness towards his author’s 
jests reappears in the editor’s handling of a 
letter to Charles Chambers, in which Lamb 
discourses at length upon the relative merits 
of a John Dory and “‘your Brighton turbot.” 
The original is endorsed ‘Sept. 1, 1817,” 
in another hand; but Mr. Lucas will have 
none of this date, and assigns the letter to 
May, 1825, because in it Lamb, amongst 
other palpable gross fibs, asserts that ‘‘ Dr. 
Parr is two months dead,’”’ and Dr. Parr, as 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
duly records, died on March 6th, 1825. 
Nevertheless, the date endorsed on the 
autograph is correct, for in this same letter 
Lamb speaks of ‘‘ visiting Brighton again 
next summer,’’ and we know that he was at 
Brighton in the early summer of 1817. The 
announcement of Parr’s death may, there- 
fore, be taken just as seriously as the state- 
ment in the same sentence that Truss—or 
‘‘Twiss,’’? as Mr. Lucas proposes to read— 
‘“‘had been whipt through the Town of 
Derby for robbing an old woman at church 
of a seal ring.” One more example and 
we have done with the subject. In a post- 
script to a letter from Mary to Sarah 
Hutchinson—in which letter Wordsworth is 
asked to interest himself on behalf of 
Mary Betham, the portrait-painter—Lamb 
hurriedly adds: ‘* Wordsw™ may tell DeQ. 
that Miss B.’s price for a Virgin and Child 
is 3 guineas’’—a deliciously slyand malicious 
joke, not at De Quincey’s expense so much 
as at the Wordsworths’, who just then were 
enacting with great gusto the part of Mrs. 
Grundy for the benefit of the Opium-Eater. 
The equivoque, indeed, is so covert that it 
will probably be missed by many readers 
besides Mr. Lucas; but it reveals itself on 
a comparison of the postscript (which pro- 
bably belongs to the latter end of 1817) 
with certain references to De Quincey in 
a joint letter from Charles and Mary to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, to be found on 
pp. 506-7 of this edition. One of these 
references—‘‘I am very sorry for Mr. 
De Quincey; what a blunder the poor man 
made when he took up his dwelling among 
the mountains’’—is erroneously connected 
by Mr. Lucas with a supposed illness of 
De Quincey’s. The allusion really is to a 
rumoured skeleton in the cupboard at Dove 
Cottage (where De Quincey was then 
domesticated), the report of which had 
sadly fluttered the Wordsworthian dovecot, 
and had doubtless reached the Lambs 
through the kind-hearted Dorothy. 

Of the early letters in this edition, two— 
Nos. 19 and 20—may be reckoned as to all 
intents fresh acquisitions, of such pre- 
ponderant length and value are the portions 
now added by Mr. Lucas from the originals 
in the Morrison collection, as compared 
with the meagre extracts given by Talfourd 
and succeeding editors. The letters in ques- 
tion—Nos. xix. and xxi. in Ainger—are 
addressed to Coleridge, and contain a 
minute examination of the ‘Ode on the 
Departing Year.’ Nothing is more note- 
worthy in Lamb than the rapid ripening 
of the critical faculty, the development of 
which is, in ordinary cases, a gradual pro- 
cess, involving years of study and expe- 
rience. Here,for example, while recognizing 
in the amplest terms the supremacy of Cole- 
ridge’s lyrical genius, the youth of twenty- 
one lays his finger with unerring precision 
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on the weak places—the inequalities and 
insincerities—in ‘‘the splendid thing,” as 
he calls it. The exordium of Epode ii., 
he writes—ll. 103-20 in Dykes Campbell’s 
edition, p. 80— 


**T most heartily commend to annihilation. 
The enthusiast of the lyre should not be so 
feebly, so tediously, delineative of his own 
feelings ; ‘tis not the way to become ‘ Master 
of our affections.’” 


To this Coleridge in reply seems to have 
cited the example of the Hebrew prophets ; 
but Lamb persists :— 


**T cannot be made to like the former part of 
that second Epode; I cannot be made to feel 
it, as I do the parallel places in Isaiah, Jeremy 
and Daniel. Whether it is that...... the rhyme 
impairs the efficacy ; or that the circumstances 
are feigned, and we are conscious of a made-up 
lie in the case, and the narrative is too long- 
winded to preserve the semblance of truth; or 
that lines 5-8 in their change of rhyme show 
like art—I don’t know, but it strikes me as 
something meant to affect, and failing in its 


purpose.” 


The criticism is sound, for in point of 
fact the lines objected to are, in the main, 
a purple patch borrowed from Sappho 
(Fragm. 2, Bergk), which Coleridge has 
gratuitously tacked on here, to the inter- 
ruption of the rapid movement and logical 
evolution of the ode. Indeed, his version 
is scarce worthy of Coleridge; and many 
may prefer the more liquid, if less artful 
paraphrase by Aphra Behn in Gildon’s 
‘Chorus Poetarum.’ 

Nothing could be happier than the plan 
of Mr. Lucas’s table of contents—if the 
execution had but been equal to the ori- 
ginal conception! But here again the 
same spirit of impatience seems to have 
invaded the editor, to the injury of his 
work. In seven cases at least letters are 
marked as new which had already appeared 
in print elsewhere ; Letter 39 is entered as 
reprinted from a volume (‘The Lambs,’ 
&c.) published in 1897, whereas it is 
actually taken from another and earlier 
source (‘Mary and Charles Lamb’), pub- 
lished in 1874; and, again, Letter 58, evi- 
dently a new item, figures in the list as an 
old one—in fact, is a regular Melchisedec 
of a letter, without apparent source or 
pedigree whatsoever. That flaws such as 
these should exist in the table of contents 
is a misfortune, for they disparage its 
general authority. The index also is an 
unequal performance. A few of the more 
important articles are carefully done, but 
there is a great deficiency both of names 
and page-references. Under the letter D, 
for instance, eighteen names are wanting. 

Mr. Lucas’s is, on the whole, the best 
text of the letters that has yet appeared. 
Amongst the many corrections now intro- 
duced we may mention one in the 
aes (by Charles) to a letter from 

ary to Dorothy Wordsworth, postmarked 
“Nov. 13, 1810” (Ainger, 1904, i. p. 319). 
Lamb writes : “I have been aguavorous now 
for full four days.’’ Here Talfourd and, 
after him, Mr. Carew Hazlitt and Ainger 
print: “‘I have been acquaintance with it 
now for,” &c. Those who would learn how 
far Talfourd thought himself justified in 
tampering with Lamb’s words would do 
well to compare the letter to William 





Ayrton, dated March 14th, 1830, as it 
appears in Mr, Macdonald’s edition, with 
the text as given by Mr. Lucas. Here the 
honours lie with Mr. Macdonald, who was 
fortunate enough to obtain access to the 
original. The version printed by Mr. 
Lucas, which is that of Talfourd, Ainger, 
and Mr. Carew Hazlitt, is altered and 
mutilated almost beyond recognition. 

There are not many misprints in these 


volumes. ‘‘Render,” for «undo, occurs 
(p. 133, line 8). Read massy for ‘ mass” 
(p. 610). “Front” (p. 648) may possibly 


be Lamb’s word, but, if so, it was cer- 
tainly a slip for font (cf. pp. 616, 708). 
‘* Palloris” (p. 178) is a bad blunder for 
Pallor, &c. “Howitt” (Howell) and 
“boiled” (broiled), pp. 250, 283, are old 
mistakes, long since exploded, which ought 
not to have reappeared. ‘‘ Black Backs” 
(p. 188) is nonsense; Black Book is un- 
questionably what Lamb must have written. 
Letter 508—an epistola to Barton—is one of 
those marked as having been collated with 
the original, yet here we find the impossible 
‘* pruna nana evellens ’’ reproduced from the 
text of Mr. Carew Hazlitt, although the true 
reading, varia, appears in Mr. Macdonald’s 
text. We are sorry to see the absurd 
blunder “‘ by Mary”’ for by sea perpetuated 
in Mr. ~— Gwynn’s translation of the 
letter to Coleridge of October 9th, 1802; 
indeed, this version is hardly worthy of a 
good scholar. ‘‘I will be sure to observe 
diligently your Stuartial tidings’’ does 
not convey Lamb’s meaning successfully ; 
‘*T will attend carefully to your orders 
respecting Stuart’’ seems to come a little 
nearer to the Latin. Again, in trans- 
lating a phrase of the letter to Rick- 
man dated October 3rd, 1828, ‘‘ utpote 
habenti mundum (quod aiunt) pre 
oculos [sic],” Mr. Gwynn appears to miss 
the writer’s meaning, which surely is: 
‘The whole world, then, being (as they 
say) before my eyes,” not, ‘The world, 
then, being, as the saying is, beyond my 
ken.” Why again does he, or Mr. Lucas, 
print (p. 247) “ progrediri [? progredi |,” 
as if the first form was wrong? Lamb had 
considerable Latin, and has himself ex- 
plained in reply to criticism on the 
point (p. 251), “ Progredirt or progredi I 
thought indifferent, my authority being 
Ainsworth.” Lamb was right, for Plautus 
(see ‘Cas.’ 5, 1, 9) is certainly as good a 
Latin scholar as Mr. Gwynn, and uses the 
longer form of infinitive. Mr. Lucas makes 
an ambitious but, as it seems to us, un- 
successful attempt to solve the puzzling 
paragraph beginning “ Istum Ludum,” &c., 
in the letter to Coleridge aforesaid. He 
identifies ‘‘Ludus” with Charles Lloyd; 
but how it comes to pass that Lamb, by 
taking Lloyd as the subject for a jest, 
should thereby ‘‘ alienate utterly the good- 
will of the whole of the Columbian people,” 
he entirely neglects to explain. The para- 
graph is obscure, in the absence of the 
letter which elicited it. Possibly Coleridge 
had been finding fault with the Lancastrian 
school-system, already adopted in the United 
States (Ludum Americanum), and had recom- 
mended it to Lamb as a fitting subject for 
an epigram or a short jocular paragraph in 
The Morning Post. Lamb, in reply, plays 
upon the double meaning of /udus—‘‘sachool,” 
and ‘“‘sport” or “joke.” The passage 





might, perhaps, be loosely rendered 
thus :— 


“As to that school-plan, about the Yankee 
methods of which you croak at such a rate, I 
will not touch it, because it is as far as far can be 
from a joke, as jokes go nowadays. Indeed, 
where is the fun in estranging from ourselves 
the goodwill of the entire American nation, our 
cousins, for the sake of a single joke? What 
I’m looking for is a likely subject for a jest ; 
but you keep hurling your Bells at my head.” 

The main objection to this view of the 
matter—which is proffered for what it is 
worth—lies in the date of Lamb’s letter 
(October, 1802), which is earlier than that 
of any recorded deliverance of Coleridge’s, 
known to us, on the rival systems of Lan- 
caster and Bell. 

Here and there in the notes, which show 
a commendable zeal in their identification 
of obscure references, Mr. Lucas falls into 
error concerning matters of fact. Thus on 
p- 223 he writes: ‘‘Sir James Mackintosh 
was not in 1801 on the eve of departing for 
India.” In point of fact, Mackintosh was 
several times on the eve of departure for 
India before he actually left home to become 
Recorder of Bombay (1804). In June, 1801, 
Coleridge writes to Godwin: ‘‘The Scotch 
gentleman is to be Professor of Morals to 
the young Nabobs at Calcutta, with an 
establishment of 3,000/. a year!” The 
scheme, however, fell through; for on 
January 19th, 1802, Coleridge writes to 
Stuart from Stowey :— 

‘*Tom Wedgewood, who has been with me 

at Poole’s, informs me that the Calcutta scheme 
is knocked on the head, and with it Mackintosh’s 
hopes in that quarter.” 
Mr. Lucas, again, errs when he identifies 
‘The American Farmer,’ a book lent by 
Hazlitt to the Lambs, with Gilbert Imlay’s 
novel ‘The Emigrants,’ 1793. The book 
in question is entitled ‘Letters from an 
American Farmer, by Hector St. John 
Creveccour,’ and was written and published 
pseudonymously at Philadelphia, in 1774, 
by Benjamin Franklin. Hazlitt praises it 
highly in his article on ‘American Litera- 
ture,’ published in Zhe Edinburgh Review of 
October, 1829 (‘ Works,’ ed. Waller and 
Glover, 1904, x. 314). In the note on 
Letter 514 (C. L. to Wm. Hazlitt, jun., 
September 13th, 1831), Mr. Lucas writes 
that “this is the only letter extant to the 
younger Hazlitt.” Here, undoubtedly, he 
is mistaken, for Mr. Carew Hazlitt prints 
in his edition a joint letter, of uncertain 
date, from Lamb and Emma Isola to his 
father. Mr. Lucas deserves praise for the 
courage with which he restores Lamb’s 
occasional (so-called) profanities; in one 
place, however, he shows an odd squeamish- 
ness in suppressing what is, after all, but 
a harmless sally of fun. In a letter to 
Manning which is not to be found in the 
editions of Ainger, Mr. Carew Hazlitt, or 
Mr. Macdonald, Lamb writes :— 


‘* By the pleasantries of Fortune, who likes 
a joke or a double entendre as well as the best 
of her children, there happens to be another 
Mr. Lamb (that there should be two!!) in 
Mitre Court. [Here Mr. Lucas stops short ; 
whereas the original proceeds :—] His duns and 
girls frequently stumble up to me, and I am 
i to satisfy both in the best way I am 
able.” 


Perhaps the only line of Lamb’s one might 
fairly wish to blot is that in which he 
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speaks of “sulky Fanny Imlay, alias 
Godwin.” Amongst a few admirable 
dicta which appear for the first time in 
these volumes is the following on Shak- 
speare. On the need of a legibly printed 
edition of the plays Lamb observes :— 

‘tShakespeare is one of the last books one 

should like to give up, perhaps the one just 
before the Dying Service in a large Prayer- 
book.” 
One of the very few quotations which the 
editor has failed to trace to their source is 
“Tower above tower, a massy structure 
high” (p. 788). This is an instance of a 
composite quotation, made up of Milman’s 
“‘ Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame” 
(‘ Belshazzar’), and Milton’s ‘‘In Heav’n 
by many a Towred structure high” (‘P. L.,’ 
i. 733). ‘Lines ‘not less erring’ than her 
words ’”’ (p. 608) is a reference Mr. Lucas 
has failed, he notes, to trace. Is not the 
phrase a reminiscence of Lamb’s own remark 
concerning Tipp in the essay on ‘The 
South Sea House,’ ‘‘ His pen was not less 
erring than his heart”? Perhaps he may 
have been teased or censured for using this 
phrase, and repeated it with that wilfulness 
which was one of his chief charms. 

For an accurate and complete edition 
of Lamb’s correspondence we must await 
the ‘coming of a milder day,” when the 
rival publishers shall be content to join 
their forces, and give to the world the com- 
plete series of letters, edited by a competent 
scholar. May this blissful consummation 
speedily arrive! We have no desire to enter 
into odious comparisons concerning the 
merits of the editors whose work is now to 
be had, but it seems evident to us that the 
new man, when he comes, ought to be clear 
of cliques and coteries, and have access to 
all possible sources of information, printed 
or unprinted, ought to be a good classical 
scholar, ought to have as much time as he 
likes for his work, and ought finally to 
receive every support in his determination 
to print all that Lamb wrote as he wrote it, 
whatever the pedant, the Protestant, or the 
public may think. 








THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT.’ 


Life and Letters of J. H. Shorthouse. Edited 
by his Wife. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WE find here a brief thread of memoir inter- 
weaving and connecting various letters. 
It was the only way to adopt in the case of 
a man whose life was so quiet and unevent- 
ful as Mr. Shorthouse’s. A man given up 
wholly to literature is difficult matter for 
biography ; but Mr. Shorthouse’s literature 
was pursued in the intervals of business, 
and the methodical combination of the two 
leaves singularly little scope for colour or 
incident. He was really that phenomenon 
not infrequent in the history of letters—a 
man of double mind, not a littérateur by 
profession, who finds vent for his meditative 
side in one book, and leaves that one book 
as his true literary memorial. Mrs. Short- 
house has given us, doubtless, what could 
be given—a quiet, unpretentious, domestic 
narrative—but it is inevitably domestic, 
and, apart from the record of one great 
literary success, is as the life of many pro- 
vincial business men with cultivated ten- 
dencies. For it is not only domestic, it is 





further a provincial domesticity. The pith 
of these two volumes lies in the letters and 
literary remains. 

Nor will the letters rank among dis- 
tinguished letters; we do not say with those 
of Lamb, or the Brownings, or Byron, or 
Stevenson, or the other great and vivid 
letter-writers of an age not distinguished 
for letter-writing, but with those of Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, or others in whom the 
personality gives interest to letters not 
themselves strong in style. They are the 
letters of a cultivated man, with ideas of 
his own, and as such good and interesting 
to a certain degree. But they have no 
salient originality, no piquancy of personal 
flavour. To lovers of ‘ John Inglesant’ they 
will be interesting, in so far as they shed 
light on the character of the author of 
‘John Inglesant.’ They become, in fact, 
a portion of the memoir. 

As so often happens in an uneventful life, 
which ultimately becomes hemmed round 
by routine, the most interesting portion of 
the memoir is that relating to childhood 
and boyhood or early youth. From the 
beginning Shorthouse was something of a 
contradiction, a strife between hereditary 
circumstances and personal qualities which 
also seem to have been in part hereditary. 
He repeated, in fact, on a smaller and less 
uncompromising scale, the evolution we 
witness in men like Ruskin (who, it is not 
surprising to learn, was among the authors 
that influenced him). A Quaker, the 
descendant of Quaker manufacturers, he 
was foredoomed to Quakerism and a prosaic 
business life. Yet his grandmother was an 
intellectual woman of literary tastes, and both 
his parents, but particularly his mother, had 
some share of imagination and were fond 
of romances. As often chances, the qualities 
and tastes inherited specially from the 
female line became intensified in the boy, 
and conflicted with what appeared his 
ancestral destiny. But only in the matter 
of religion was the conflict pursued to a 
logical issue. In regard to business he 
contrived a successful compromise, pursuing 
amatear studies of literature when his day’s 
work wasended. Had his literary vocation 
been complete, such a compromise would 
have proved unworkable. 

The blend of imagination and religious 
enthusiasm which characterized his writing 
appeared from the first. As a child he 
thought Christ the most loving and beautiful 
being that ever walked the earth. When 
he went into the country, waking in the 
room of an hotel or lodging-house, he would 
delight himself with the new pattern of a 
wall-paper, and, watching the clouds cross 
the sky, would realize the deeper joy of 
God’s presence everywhere. Later, as a 
boy of sixteen and upwards, he showed the 
literary side strongly. With his female 
cousins, one of whom supplies her recollec- 
tions, he read Tennyson much, while Haw- 
thorne was another very favourite writer. 
He had something of the moods and also 
of the sedentariness of imaginative youth. 
While his cousins pursued amateur science 
among the clefts of the hills he would lie 
on the grass, watching the stream emerge 
from the foot of the hill. At such times 
he was now silent and bored, now com- 
municative, but always full of thought. 
Characteristically he loved not mountains, 





but peaceful and rather dreamy scenes. On 
his holidays with them he read ‘ Rokeby’ 
in Greta woods and by Mortham’s tomb, as 
an imaginative youth was bound to do. 
But when he talked his dreaminess fell 
from him ; he was eager and brilliant; and 
opposition roused him to vigorous argu- 
ment. During this time he seemed to 
attend to business only when he had 
nothing else to do; and the symptoms are 
those of anything from a poet downwards. 
But his imagination thus early had a decided 
cast. It was the historical imagination, the 
imagination of the descriptive historian or 
the historical novelist. He was no mere 
dreamer in green landscapes; he loved the 
streets and their panorama of humanity ; 
he, like Browning, would “paint man, 
man, whatever the issue.’”’ Like Browning, 
but not in Browning’s way. Thus early, 
he had reconstructed to a remarkable degree 
the life of historic England in its towns. 
Old maps delighted him; and this was 
hereditary, for his father shared the taste. 
Old chroniclers and ancient contemporary 
memoirs he read eagerly. In these ways, 
though he lacked formal education, his 
self-culture proceeded apace from child- 
hood. That formal education lagged some- 
what we have a glimpse in a letter he wrote 
during a holiday to his cousin :— 

‘*There is a large family of children next 
door, with a very pretty governess, who is at 
this moment playing on the pianoforte. I want 
papa to get me a governess to teach me spelling, 
but he won’t agree that I should choose one 
myself, and I tremble at the thought of some 
into whose clutches I might happen to fall. He 
says he thinks it would be a very good thing, 
and if he’d let me choose I should be decidedly 
of that opinion.” 


Seeing that young Shorthouse was at 
this time nineteen, one can understand 
his proviso, and that upon such condi- 
tion he should eagerly embrace the 
idea of a governess. The doubt whether 
he might not also eagerly embrace the 
governess perhaps aaa the paternal 
dissent from his proviso. His tendencies, 
be it said, did not at all that way lie. It 
was in other matters that he somewhat dis- 
mayed his puritanically trained cousins. His 
mind, working away from its environment, 
had conceived hostility towards the 
radicalism in which they were trained. He 
even contrived to sunder Charles Kingsley’s 
religious liberalism, which’ he accepted, 
from his political liberalism, which he 
abhorred. It is a small, but characteristic 
matter that, even in dress, he had so far 
broken from the Quaker idea as to seem in 
his cousins’ eyes exaggeratedly fastidious. 
It is the same natural Tory, aristocrat—call 
it what you will—who writes unconsciously 
to his cousin about the “stupid common 
people” that scrawled their names in the 
ruined church of Llandudno—a double 
offence, against the historic sense and his 
growing religious conservatism. 

He belonged, in fact, to those whom we 
may call intellectual Conservatives; to that 
conservatism of the mind and imagination 
which bursts through the swaddling-bands 
of heredity, so powerful with other men, 
which refuses the plastic influence of 
environment, all-powerful with other men; 
even as Shelley’s native radicalism defied 
the pressure of his aristocratic heredity and 
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lically bred Ruskin to say before his 
Bxtord audience, in the most casual way, 
“‘we Catholics” (applying the phrase to 
art). This brought the Quaker-bred Short- 
house to much measure of sympathy with 
Little Gidding, the community in which 
Tractarians found their spiritual ancestors. 
His literary instinct, we have said, con- 
trived a compromise with his business 
ancestry and milieu. His spiritual instinct, 
after his early and happy marriage, 
carried him out of Quakerism into 
the Established Church. Yet it may be 
questioned whether the ‘sacramental 
Christianity’? (a somewhat vaporous and 
indefinite thing, though he was ever ready 
to define it) into which he finally crystallized 
was not itself a compromise. In our view 
he was, with his mixture of sobriety and 
enthusiasm, imagination and contented 
middle-class domesticity, his birth and his 
personality, almost necessarily a compro- 
mise in the flesh. We are most of us 
compromises, but he, perhaps, especially 
80. 

To follow this out would be to consider 
him too curiously—more curiously than we 
can here do. Nor are all the materials in 
his wife’s pages. As we have said, after 
the portion dealing with his early years 
the memoir becomes mainly the record of a 
very domestic middle-class life. That record 
is broken for a moment by the publication 
of ‘John Inglesant,’ with the inevitable 
London journey and lionizings, which 
are like unto most lionizings, and give 
no illuminative glimpses of the great 
men, from Gladstone downwards, whom 
he met. The book was a work of love 
and of a life, written in the after- 
business leisure of several years. Issued 
ae: it roused the interest of an 

xford reader, who recommended it to 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, and he made 
overtures to the modest author for its 
— presentation. The success that fol- 
owed was the last thing ever dreamt in 
the writing of it. But Shorthouse the 
author has here mainly to be gathered 
from the letters and remains. Of the 
letters we have expressed our opinion. 
Some of the youthful letters interest, not 
only from their union of literary enthusiasm 
with strong religious sincerity, but also 
because they show how early Shorthouse had 
formed his own views in his special province 
of history. At nineteen he condemns the 
historical shallowness of the then received 
Macaulay, and is confident he shall have 
small difficulty in attacking that writer’s 
essay on Hampden, ‘‘since it contradicts 
itself.” The later letters are, perhaps, 
most generally interesting when they touch 
(as they often do) on literary themes. The 
best of these, and (to our mind) of all the 
letters, is a very thoughtful and stimulating 
epistle to Matthew Arnold, whom he 
addressed as a stranger, before the publica- 
tion of ‘John Inglesant.’ He urged on 
Arnold the writing of a great work, and 
— the principle on which it might 
rest :— 


“All history is nothing but the struggle of 
the divine principle to enter into the life of 
humanity...... But the contrast between the 
divine love and our sacramental hours and the 
everyday life of ourselves and others is so 





upon us is, ‘Is the Christ we have sufficient for 
these things, or look we for another ?’”’ 


He then draws out his peculiar con- 
ception of humour “in the very highest 
sense,” as an enthusiasm for humanity as 
it is, not as it might be (which is the 
preacher’s enthusiasm). It studies man in 
the circumstances of his existence, and 
because of these circumstances. To it 


‘*hauman nature appears at once in its essence 
too noble, and in the circumstances of its 
individual daily life too paltry, for any feeling 
but that of compassion.” 


This enthusiasm it seeks to instil in others. 
But most such writers have been satisfied 
with their immense understanding of human 
life, neglecting the divine principle which 
seeks to enter into it. 

**Cervantes and Jean Paul Richter have 
come nearest to this conception of Humour. 
But the one positive exception to the neglect of 
the divine principle is Cervantes, in ‘Don 
Quixote.’ This, as it seems to me, masterpiece 
of philosophic humour is, as I understand it, 
nothing but a representation of the struggles of 
the divine principle to enter into the everyday 
details of human life; and the master work of 
it appears in this, that the divine is represented 
to us under no clumsy machina...... but the 
reader himself is made to enter into the 
struggle, and in most cases sides, as he does in 
life, with the commonplace and the material 
against the enthusiastic and divine ; and so un- 
faltering is the genius of Cervantes, that this is 
carried to the grave itself ; before which, talked 
down by commonplaces and crushed by worldly 
good sense, Quixote acknowledges his madness 
and confesses his life to have been a mistake ; 
this is unspeakably sad, but it is true.” 

Cervantes would be perfect did he not 
regard only the failure of the divine. It 
does not always fail, nor is its votary 
always reckoned mad. This reconciliation, 
unaccomplished even by Cervantes, the 
synthesis of revelation and humour, Short- 
house thinks Arnold could achieve, and 
urges it on him. 

The long letter which perforce we have 
done little more than epitomize is suggestive 
not only in itself, but also because it 
adumbrates an unfulfilled critical faculty, 
further indicated by some of the ‘ Remains’ 
which compose the second volume. For 
this reason we cite it, because it unites 
and illustrates his best in two different 
kinds. In fact, the essay on humour, 
among the most successful of these 
‘Remains,’ is nothing but an expansion 
of the letter; nor do we think it has 
— on the whole by expansion. 

ven the letter has much redundancy of 
expression ; and in mobilizing his ideas (so 
to speak) for the essay form, Shorthouse is 
apt to handle them unwieldily, till their 
first force evaporates. The essay on ‘Self- 
Denial in Art’ (by which he intends paint- 
ing) suffers through similar lack of prac- 
tised skill. It anticipates the counsel of 
renunciation enforced by a later essayist ; 
and opens excellently, with suggestive use 
of the Greek restrictions on the compass of 
the lyre. But when he comes to suggest 
remedy for modern licence, the depth of 
reflection gives place to trite and inadequate 
recommendations. An inexpert desire for 
completion leads him on after his thought 
has ceased to be effectual. Yet both essays 
give promise of a true, if undeveloped critic. 
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Very thoughtful and stimulative is also the 
essay on Wordsworth’s ‘ Platonism,’ the 
most finished of all, though we cannot invari- 
ably follow Shorthouse in detail, where his 
interpretation seems at times unsound. On 
the other hand, some of these papers are 
very slight and incidental; while the tales 
and other disjecta membra will scarcely 
augment his reputation. The net cast has 
been more wide than discriminating, and 
all size and value of fish are brought to the 
surface. The book, in fine, shows uncon- 
summated potentialities, and increases one’s 
respect for the cultivated, meditative, pro- 
foundly sincere and restrained character of 
the author; but it leaves his literary fame 
as it found it, based on ‘John Inglesant.’ 
It further helps us to understand how and 
why he was mainly a man of one book; 
that ‘John Inglesant’ was in effect an ex- 
osition of himself and his inner life, the 
ife behind and beneath his business life. 
Which is indeed the explanation of most 
reputations built on a single book. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Red Cravat. By Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard. (Macmillan & Co.) 


CoMPARED with the general average of his- 
torical fiction, this novel must be pronounced 
a decided success. It is instinct with that 
irresponsible joviality which is of such 
value in any attempt to catch the spirit of 
a rough and stirring time, and with the 
closely allied power of presenting a strongly 
marked and grotesque personality in a life- 
like manner. The choice of a period so 
rich in strange persons and strange 
events as the reign of old Friedrich Wil- 
helm of Prussia is, in view of the author’s 
peculiar gifts, much to be commended. 
Amongst people who, like his nominal hero 
and heroine, are neither ludicrous nor eccen- 
tric, he is scarcely at home; but the por- 
traits of Gundling and Fassmann, those 
worthy members of the amazing Tabaks- 
Collegium, are drawn with much skill on 
the lines of such facts as are actually known 
concerning them. Still greater praise is 
due to the Countess- Dowager here pictured, 
an inspired conception of a type of old 
lady which has become extinct in our dull 
and decorous generation. The chronicle of 
her words and actions, especially in her 
delightful encounter with the crazy king, 
wins our pardon even for the truly terrible 
comic Irishman who figures among the 
Potsdam giants. 


Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
& Stoughton.) 
Tuat Mrs. Wiggs could have no worthy 
counterpart was self-evident; her individu- 
ality was too finished to become a type for 
variations, and the same may be said, in a 
lesser degree, of Lovey Mary. It would 
be idle therefore to complain that Sandy 
is not on the level of either of these, or that 
the Irish-American stowaway is a trifle too 
charming, a little too unfailingly favoured 
of the gods in his upward career of love 
and honour. His personality is undeniably 
attractive, and, allowing for excusable par- 
tiality in the mind of the author, who can 
say that his character and career might not 
be the consistent outcome of the two com- 
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bined races and the traditions from which 
he is sprung? The standard of Mrs. 
Wiggs must in this case be ignored, and 
due respect shown for the discretion which 
has led the author to forsake the Cabbage 
Patch for other, if less original, localities 
and personages. The story is a good deal 
more than readable, and has its full share 
of that indefinable charm which characterizes 
all her writing, a charm which may best be 
compared to the delicate fragrance which per- 
vades a well-kept and old-fashioned garden. 





The Tyranny of the Dark. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. (Harper & Brothers.) 

In its plot this story rather suggests a prose 
version—elaborated, of course, and altered 
in detail and background—of Browning’s 
‘Sludge, the Medium.’ It is a good and 
interesting tale; but perhaps it suffers a 
little from the vehemence of its author's 
contempt for what is respectfully called 
psychical research—for all that the man in 
the street means by the word spiritualism. 
The story opens in romantic style with the 
picture of a beautiful young girl sitting 
alone among the peaks and boulders of the 
Great American Divide, a mile or two 
outside a small mining township. To her, 
or to the township, comes a young man of 
science from one of the Eastern colleges. 
He is roughing it in the wilds by way of 
passing a vacation, and, attracted by the 
girl’s beauty, proceeds, in free-and-easy 
Transatlantic style, to make acquaintance 
with the heroine and her mother. He finds 
himself involved in a curious set of circum- 
stances. The girl’s mother is a convinced 
spiritualist. As a child, the girl showed 
symptoms of what one kind of observer 
would call an hysterical temperament, and 
another, remarkable psychical acuteness. 
This quality—allied, curiously enough, to 
robust general health— was religiously 
fostered by the mother. The girl herself 
was full of healthy rebellion against the 
‘‘ manifestations.” Then a young clergy- 
man came to the township, and after a 
short time lost his wife there. He came to 
believe that he could be placed in com- 
munication with his dead wife through the 
mediation of the girl. Thenceforward two 
strong influences, his and the mother’s, 
made for the cultivation of this side of the 
heroine’s temperament, always more or 
less against her own instincts and desires. 
With the young professor of science at 
hand some of the resultant complications 
may easily be imagined. 





A Prima Donna’s Romance. By F. W. 
Hayes. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
In telling a story that depends for its 
interest solely upon action and adventure it 
is not easy for the author to keep up a 
semblance of probability, unless he in- 
vokes to his aid some stirring historical 
conditions. He may, it is true, disarm 
matter-of-fact criticism by placing his 
characters in a frankly unreal kingdom. 
But Mr. Hayes in his latest work adopts 
neither expedient, and lingers but a little 
space in the mountain fastnesses near 
Athens, where exciting things are very 
likely to happen. The action is chiefly 
laid in modern London, Paris, and the 
English Lake country. The twin heroines, 





supposed to be the daughters of a Greek 
brigand, undergo hairbreadth escapes even 
in civilized regions. “It’s a very curious 
thing,” naively observes one man to another, 
‘*that you should save each sister’s life 
within five minutes of first seeing her’’; and 
it certainly is, as he says, remarkable that the 
young engineer should rescue one of these 
ladies from a mass of burning scenery at a 
Brussels theatre, the other from an unusual 
sort of ghyll in the Lake district, by way of 
introduction. The brigands, who pervade 
the scene more or less, carry things with a 
high hand, and we dream of M. About’s 
immortal hero, the Hadgi-Stavros of our 
youth. But if the reader can be content 
—and why not for once ?—to anes the 
marvellous, he will find the story graphically 
told, blameless in purpose, and never dull. 





The Silver Key. By Nellie K. Blissett. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tunis romance of France and England in 
1669-70 has some merit. The author has 
grasped the spirit of the times, and there 
are pleasing pictures of Charles IL, 
whom it is the oft-claimed privilege of 
novelists to represent in the most amiable 
light, and of his sister Henrietta, while of 
the characters it may be said that they 
are living men and women well represent- 
ing the manners and customs of their age. 
It is, however, irritating to find so dull a 
hero that he fails to see until the nineteenth 
chapter what has been patent to every 
reader since the fourth. Apart from this 
rather serious blemish the story is well 
written, and makes pleasant reading. 





The Rose Brocade. By Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny. (Nash.) 
Tus is a lively enough story of a maid of 
honour at Leicester House in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The chief 
interest is caused by the somewhat well- 
worn expedient of marrying the heroine 
to an unknown pseudo-highwayman in the 
first chapter. Of course he appears again 
at Court, and is recognized by his wife, but 
fails to recognize her, till at last the heroine, 
dressed as she was on the fateful night ina 
rose brocade, refuses to give evidence against 
him in a court of law on the ground that 
she is his wife. It is a lightly written little 
story, but none of the characters has 
enough individuality to excite more than a 
faint and passing interest. 





Sins of the City. By William Le Queux. 
(White & Co.) 

Tuts narrative is a good specimen of the 
sensational story, and fairly well described 
in the sub-title as ‘‘a story of craft, crime, 
and capital.” The financier who acts the 
chief villain is Italian, and mixed up with 
a secret society and another Italian, who 
relentlessly pursues him. Mr. Le Queux 
manages the threads of his story well, 
ending strongly, but his figures are not 
more than puppets, and we look in vain for 
any character-sketching. 





A Gendarme of the King. By Philip L. 
Stevenson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tue Seven Years’ War is Mr. Stevenson’s 

theme, his hero a Scotch gentleman in the 





Prussian service; and the great Frederick 
himself, along with other historical per- 
sonages, takes part in the action of the 
story. The dry bones seem to have been 
carefully put together, but it cannot be said 
that they live. We find enough and to 
spare of battles and hairbreadth escapes, 
of torture and imprisonment, of love and 
jealousy. But no single character or occur- 
rence takes hold of our imagination, and 
our feeling at the close is not one either of 
satisfaction or exhilaration. 





Dorothy Tuke. By Edmund Downey. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Tuts is a tale connected with sea life, a 
good and interesting story of a quiet, 
unpretentious sort, the writing of which 
is reminiscent of the leisurely three-volume 
days, when cleverness was not so common 
as it is to-day, and if readers were less 
fastidious with regard to manner they were 
apt to look for a great deal more matter in 
a novel than is the fashion now. The 
heroine, while still a child, becomes owner 
of a substantial barquentine as the result 
of the death of her father, a silent, un- 
responsive man, who had achieved the 
position of a master of his own craft by 
virtue of sheer hard work and economy. 
The vessel is left to the management of her 
mate and second mate, who are entrusted 
with the task of running their dead 
skipper’s ship for the benefit of Dorothy. 
One of them is a middle-aged rascal, whose 
sole aim is the accumulation of money; the 
other, a romantically inclined young fellow, 
who falls in love with an abstraction, the 
ideal picture of his ‘‘ owner.” Dorothy, upon 
her coming of age, receives the impression 
that every one concerned with the barquen- 
tine she has taught herself to love and 
treasure is bent only upon deceiving her. 
Under another name, and in the guise of 
a disinterested invalid, she makes a voyage 
in her own ship, and learns the truth regard- 
ing those responsible for the management 
of her property. Incidentally, we have 
pictures of a certain kind of sea life, which 
have unmistakably been drawn from first- 
hand experience, and drawn with unpre- 
tentious ability. 


Mr. Chippendale of Port Welcome. By Charles 
Fellows. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Ir may be said at once that this curious 
book is particularly well worth reading: 
first, because it is genuinely entertaining, 
and, secondly, because it conveys a good 
deal of a kind of information of which 
Eoglishmen stand greatly in need. Port 
Welcome, in Cook’s Island, represents an 
Australian settlement, and the book is a 
picture of life there. The author shows 
small regard for literary convention, and 
his book is without definite shape and finish. 
He has made no study of the art of con- 
struction. He writes in the first person, as 
a commercial traveller whose business fre- 
quently took him to the Port Welcome 
of the title. But if the writing is not rich 
in literary grace, it is full of sincerity, and 
has the notable merit of straightforward 
simplicity. The author is generous with 
the wealth of material he has in hand, 
Mr. Chippendale is a modern Micawber, 
with a wife of a far more articulate sor 
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than the good lady who shared the name and 
fortunes of his great prototype; an amiable, 
if ordinary son; and a daughter of rare good 
nature, virtue, and simplicity, a perfectly 
genuine type, and well realized here. Thus 
Mr. Fellows challenges comparison with 
notable literary productions, and his work, 
amateurish as in some respects it is, endures 
the test remarkably well. 


Tolla the Courtesan. 
(Heinemann.) 
Mr. Freperick Lawton has translated this 
work from the French, and is to be com- 
plimented upon the discernment and ade- 
quacy with which his task has been 
accomplished. The book is a sketch of 
private life in Rome at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and is written 
entirely in the form of letters between lovers 
separated by the lengthofItaly. Theseletters 
describe at length, and with an antiquary’s 
enthusiasm for detail, the amours of Tolla 
Boccadileone with the Prince Constantine 
Sobieski and with Don Gaetano Cesarini, 
as seen by the French lover who writes the 
letters, and whose dalliance with the beauti- 
ful Tolla, though tolerably innocent, pro- 
vokes at length jealous doubts in the mind 
of his own absent mistress. The author 
claims that he has too little imagination, or 
too much respect for historic accuracy, to 
have modified in any of their essentials the 
facts of his narrative, and he concludes the 
volume with a lengthy list of authorities 
studied and quoted in its compilation. And, 
indeed, the reader soon discovers that, if as 
a whole this chronicle of a great courtesan’s 
loves is purely fictitious, it is yet sufficiently 
true in those details which go to the making 
of a sound historical picture. The author 
is to be commended, too, for his delicacy, 
for the book is perfectly suitable for general 

reading. 


By E. Rodocanachi. 


Les Nuayes. By Ivan Strannik. 
Calmann-Lévy. ) 

TxosE who have an all-devouring passion 

for the Russian novel will not be deterred 

even by the gloom of ‘ Les Nuages’ ; but it 

he at the highest level of work of its 


(Paris, 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


The Dream of the Rood. Edited by Albert 
S. Cook. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This isa 
most welcome edition of what must be con- 
sidered one of the finest of Old English poems 
—though too little known outside the circle 
of scholars and students. In his introduction 
Prof. Cook gives an excellent account of the 
Vercelli book, in which this poem is contained, 
and goes on to discuss the still vexed question 
of authorship. Stephens’s theory, with its 
ingenious but mistaken evidences from the 
Ruthwell Cross, that the poem is the work of 
Czedmon, is now no longer tenable, and Prof. 
Cook turns to the case for and against Cyne- 
wulf. The arguments of Dietrich in favour of 
the Cynewulf theory are presented at length, 
as are those of Rieger; while on the other 
side come the objections of Wiilcker, Ebert, 
and Trautmann. Arguments on a subject of 
this kind are, as often as not, likely to be 
flimsy ; as, for example, that of Ebert, which 
suggests that because the nails on the Cross 
are described as dark in ‘The Dream of the 
Rood,’ and in the ‘ Elene’ as shining like stars 
or jewels, it is improbable that these two 





poems are from the same hand. However, we 
are inclined to consider that, apart from simi- 
larities of language, which are frequent 
enough, one of the strongest grounds for 
ascribing this work to Cynewulf lies in its 
treatment of the Cross. This treatment is 
identical in spirit with that found in the 
‘Elene’ and the ‘ Christ,’ and certainly seems 
to point to unity of origin. This, together 
with the personal note which is evident in 
each poem, leads us to Prof. Cook’s con- 
clusion that in all probability Cynewulf is, in 
this case, the author. Various emendations 
are printed in foot-notes; the notes proper are 
full and interesting, and the glossary unusually 
helpful. 


Tennyson’s Princess. Edited by Ethel Fry. 
(Blackie.)—This is a useful edition, the notes 
being sensible and to the point. The annotator 
had, of course, many predecessors to help her, 
by whose work she has profited. The notes 
on Tennyson’s style are not adequate. 


Hakluyt’s English Voyages. Selected and 
edited by E. E.Speight, Witha Preface by Sir 
Clements Markham. (Marshall & Son.)—This is 
a very well-chosen book of extracts, calculated, 
we should think, to send any boy who has read 
it in search of the original. If middle-class 
schools still used reading - books it would 
be an excellent choice for an intermediate 
form, or a holiday task which would be a real 
pleasure. The drawings and maps by R. 
Morton Nance are very well done, being full 
oflife and incident. Mr. Speight might have 
pointed out that much of his story about 
the elephant has its original source in 
Bartholomew Anglicus. Drake and Gren- 
ville, Frobisher and Raleigh, and a score 
of less-known adventurers are introduced to 
the reader in this fascinating volume, and tell 
their story, sometimes even in their own 
words, seconded by a few judicious notes of 
the editor and a glossary. 


Landmarks of European History, by E. H. 
M‘Dougall (Blackie), was written originally 
to meet the requirements of the syllabus 
adopted in Government schools and training- 
colleges at Cairo, where the author was 
engaged as a lecturer in history. We find 
in his pages a concise account of the 
great events which have combined to produce 
the Europe of to-day, and we congratulate 
Mr. M‘Dougall on having produced a volume 
which will prove of great service not only to 
the senior classes of our secondary schools, 
but also to all who are interested in the 
development of national life. We should 
have liked a chapter on the history of 
Greece, for surely the check imposed by that 
nation on the invading forces of the Persians 
must be considered a landmark of European 
history. 


Paul et Virginie. Préface de Melchior de 
Vogiié. (New York, Putnam’s Sons; London, 
Dent.)—We notice under ‘ School-Books’ this 
pretty little volume, though it is unprovided 
with notes, and apparently intended less 
‘for the use of schools’’ than for adults in- 
terested in French literature. In his clear 
and useful introduction M. de Vogiié assures 
us that this once idolized classic has remained 
a favourite with the workgirls of Paris, and 
even now can boast its tribute of sympathetic 
tears. In England it is scarcely so honoured, 
yet, for children especially, there is an 
abiding charm in the picture therein pre- 
sented of a state of society in which every 
one grows his own coffee and sugar and 
seeks his cabbage from the palmetto tree. 
We are indeed reminded of the immortal 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ though the author 
of this last-named romance has sounder views 
than Bernardin de Saint-Pierre concerning the 
course to be adopted by a shipwrecked 
heroine. 





French by the Direct Method, by T. Cart- 
wright (Jack), is an adaptation of the German 
work of Rossmann and Schmidt. We have 
long been convinced of the artificial nature of 
the system adopted in most schools for teach- 
ing a foreign language. How often a pupil’s 
disgust for French is aroused by the lengthy 
array of irregularities which he is told to 
commit to memory at an early stage of his 
acquaintance with that language! This is the 
inevitable result of the examination craze ; to 
‘*the powers that be’’ must be assigned the 
blame, for the teacher has no alternative but 
to store his pupils’ minds with the facts that 
he knows the examiners will require. The 
book under review is intended to lead pupils 
back to the natural method of teaching French, 
and by the use of such simple phrases as 
‘* montre-moi,’’ ‘‘c’est,’’ ‘‘est-ce,’’ ‘* voila,’’ 
&e., the beginner is at once introduced to the 
French names of the objects aroundhim. The 
book is copiously illustrated to supply material 
for conversation, and the grammar is intro- 
duced by very easy stages. We consider it 
excellent for those who desire to acquire in 
the minimum of time a practical knowledge of 
French, to be of real service in conversation, 
as opposed to the usual examination French. 
For those who advocate the teaching of lan- 
guage by phonetic spelling the author has 
given a few examples; we think, however, 
that the script should have been accompanied 
by an explanation of the system. 


The Teaching of Latin. By W. H. 8S. Jones, 
(Blackie.)—This is an eminently sane exposi- 
tion of the ‘‘ new’’ method of studying Latin 
and Greek. Mr. Jones is evidently a thought- 
ful teacher who has used his experience in 
elaborating many good devices for dealing 
with Latin classes in the earlier stages. His 
treatment lays no claim to be exhaustive, but 
most teachers will find something in these 
pages that they would do well to assimilate. 
His first chapter is a sensible statement of the 
use of classics in schools: the remaining three 
chapters discuss separately the three years of 
the Latin course of an average grammar- 
school boy between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen. The writer is to be congratulated on 
wisely limiting his subject to the class of 
school and boy mainly affected. After the 
recent controversy carried on in the pages of 
The Times, we need not follow Mr. Jones into 
his introductory essay. Horace (Epistles ii. 1) 
had to enter a vigorous protest against an age 
which 

nisi que terris semota suisque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, fastidit et odit. 
Mr. Jones’s arguments are meant for an age of 
which contempt for antiquity is the character- 
istic mark. He hits the nail on the head 
when he writes :— 

“The pertinent question in estimating the value 
of any course of study is this: Does it increase the 
learner’s stock of ideas, clarify these ideas, and 
arrange them into well-assorted and intimately 
connected groups, easily called into the foreground 


999 


of consciousness when occasion requires ? 


The questions are, of course, to be answered 
in the affirmative in regard to classics. In 
sketching a system the writer ventures the 
opinion that 

“the average boy, with one hour a day for home- 
work and school-work combined, can attain to the 
requisite standard in Latin at the end of a three 
years’ course,” 

but he happily premises that ‘‘a teacher who 
believes in his subject is a more potent instru- 
ment than any system.’’ The important 
features of his first-year plan are viva voce 
lessons, use of diagrams and pictures, re- 
formed pronunciation, marking of long quan- 
tities, and generally the accommodation of 
Latin lessons to the sense-experience of the 
class. ‘‘ Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.’’ Always use the inductive method: 
‘*‘ Examples before rule’’; and keep the 
work well within the power of the class. 
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The same principles are applied to the 
second year, at the end of which the pupil 
is nearly able to fly alone. On reaching the 
third year a boy with his six Latin lessons 
a week is to have one reserved for composi- 
tion, one for an unseen, and four for the 
reader. With this distribution of time we 
entirely agree. By an inversion of the usual 
procedure, Czesar should be reserved for the 
sixth form, as in the old Eton curriculum. 
So in the second year the teacher is to com- 
mence his lesson by giving a fluent transla- 
tion of the whole. The use of plain texts 
should be begun as soon as possible. From 
the middle of the third year the method 
sketched approximates more and more to the 
traditional system, the details of which in 
its different departments Mr. Jones analyzes 
with considerable insight. There is little in 
his method or analysis with which we are in 
disagreement; but one doubt suggests itself: 
Is not the author over-sanguine about the 
rapidity of the average boy’s progress ?— 

“ After two terms, or at most a year, spent in the 
way described in the previous chapter, a boy should 
have thoroughly learnt Latin accidence up to and 
including the regular conjugations.”’ 

And again, in describing the scheme of com- 
position for the third year :— 

“First term.—Sentences illustrating syntactical 
rules. 

“S2cond term.—Simple continuous pieces com- 
posed by the teacher and based upon the prose 
author being read at the time. 

“Third term.—Continuous pieces from some text- 

book.” 
And once more, of the “‘ unseen lesson’’: ‘‘To 
prevent hurry on the part of the class, suffi- 
cient time, say half an hour, should always be 
reserved for the fresh piece.’’ Softly, Sir 
Sanguine! We wonder how many teachers 
have seen accidence and composition and 
‘‘unseens ’’ tackled by the ‘‘ average boy’’ at 
this pace. Few, we think. To us it appears 
that little short of marvels are claimed for 
this method. The method is sound, but we 
would far rather have Mr. Jones’s seventy 
pages of suggestion than Scott and Jones’s 
‘First Latin Course’ put into our hands as a 
guide to it. Until we have seen with our 
own eyes some speed trials we shall be 
sceptical as to the results of these three 
anni mirabiles. 


An Abridged History of Greek Literature, 
by A. and M. Croiset, translated by G. F. 
Heffelbower (New York, the Macmillan Com- 
pany ; London, Macmillan), is to be commended. 
We noticed the French original, published in 
1900, as one of the best short histories, and 
the translator has done well in making it 
available for the ‘‘students in the Secondary 
Schools ’’ for whom it is intended. The book 
is of a weighty, clumsy size, more fit for the 
library than the class-room. The rendering 
is careful and competent, though not free 
from traces of foreign idioms. The references 
given to editions and translations have wisely 
been revised, and increased as regards English 
and German books. But we note that Prof. 
Heffelbower writes from an American stand- 
point and is nothing like thorough enough in 
his lists. Thus he refers to Long's version of 
Marcus Aurelius in a Boston edition of 
1863, and does not mention I’. W. H. Myers’s 
article in ‘ Essays Classical.’ In several cases 
the latest editions, German and English, are 
omitted, which seems a pity. Under Aischylus, 
Paley (1887) is the only English edition 
mentioned, and Mr. Morshead’s excellent 
translations are ignored, though Plumptre’s 
bald work is noted. 


New School Arithmetic. By C. Pendlebury. 
(Bell & Sons.)—The old book on this subject 
by the same author has been for so long a 
favourite with teachers that the present new 
edition is bound to awaken much interest in 
mathematical circles. The most striking fea- 





ture in it is the early introduction of the 
metric system, so that a boy may ac- 
quire a knowledge of the value of metres, 
grammes, &c., simultaneously with that of our 
English weights and measures. We notice 
that the new method of multiplication is 
adopted throughout—a feature which, in view 
of the attention now given to approximations, 
most teachers will welcome. The graphical 
illustrations will be found most useful in 
giving a clear idea of positive and negative 
values, fractions, &c. The chapter on 
approximations has been extended and im- 
proved, and we welcome the attention given 
to decimalization of money. The new sections 
on graphs, mensuration, and logarithms add 
considerably to the value of the book, which 
in this form is unrivalled. The examples in 
it are also published separately, with or 
without answers. 


Elementary Algebra, by W. M. Baker and 
A. A. Bourne (Bell & Sons), is intended to 
follow, to a great extent, the recommendations 
of the Mathematical Association. The authors 
have endeavoured, by an unusually large 
number of varied examples, to compel even 
beginners to reason for themselves, instead of 
working out calculations mechanically. Much 
stress has been laid on the importance of 
checking results and of using approxima- 
tions. The student will find in this volume 
all that he needs on graphical solutions of 
problems, this portion of the book being one 
of its most valuable features. The remainder 
theorem is freely used in finding factors, and 
the use of functional notation is introduced 
at an early stage. In the later chapters we 
find, in addition to the usual work on the pro- 
gressions and the binomial theorem, valuable 
sections on annuities, exponential series, 
and indeterminate coefficients. For the 
University Locals and similar examinations 
we know of no other volume so well adapted. 


A Modern Geometry (Theoretical and 
Practical), by G. A. Christian and A. Pratt 
(Allman), is one of the many attempts to 
produce a book to supersede Euclid, and we 
can safely recommend its use to students 
working for the examinations we have just 
mentioned. The authors have discarded 
many of Euclid’s proofs in favour of more 
direct methods, at the same time omitting 
such propositions of the old-fashioned system 
as are now deemed superfluous. The prac- 
tical exercises are selected with the obect 
of teaching the essential principles of 
geometry, and though sufficient in number, 
they are not too numerous. In our opinion, 
the chapters on graphs and the use of squared 
paper are scarcely enough ; but these can be 
supplemented by the teacher. The type and 
diagrams are very clear, the arrangement of 
the work is rational, and as a first book in 
geometry it deserves success. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We are able to commend Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s With the Russians in Manchuria 
(Methuen), of which we should discourse at 
length were it not already known to our 
readers from the appearance of Mr. Baring’s 
excellent correspondence in The Morning Post. 
Mr. Baring does not write well, but he thinks 
well and observes well, and he can judge 
literary points in others—witness his account 
of the modern Russian drama. One curious 
fact brought out is the extraordinary 
popularity of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ among 
the Russian peasantry and private soldiers. 
The author noticed this throughout Russia. 
He afterwards bought a copy ‘‘ at a small side 
station between Kharbin and Baikal.’’ We 
doubt if a Milton could have been purchased 
during our war at a bookstall between 
Kimberley and Mafeking. The Morning Post 





was looked on by the Russian officers as pro- 
Japanese, anti- Russian, and even blood- 
thirsty, but Mr. Baring’s letters might be 
reprinted by the Peace Society, and will be to 
the taste of Mr. Methuen, his publisher, 
sometimes charged, on the strength of his own 
writings, with holding views similar to those 
of Mr. Baring, though expressed in better 
literary form. Here is a good war-picture:— 

“A soldier near us had his pipe shot out of his 
mouth bya bullet. I shouted to him that we were 
in rather a dangerous place; he shouted back that 
he was much too hungry to care.” 


THE late Col. Henderson has left a high and 
deserved reputation. The Science of War, 
edited by Capt. Malcolm, and containing a 
brief memoir by Lord Roberts, is a collection 
of Col. Henderson’s essays and lectures, and 
is published by Messrs. Longman & Co. 
Whether Henderson was a great military 
teacher is perhaps doubtful, although there 
is no doubt possible as to his literary powers. 
There have been many able men who have 
applied the principles of Napoleon and of 
Clausewitz to modern war. Whether the 
soldiers and sailors have been as successful as 
the civilians we are inclined to doubt. The 
essays of two civilians, Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son and Mr. Thursfield, are perhaps more 
highly valued outside this country among 
military and naval men than are the writings 
of any of our soldiers or sailors. Henderson, 
we think, was perhaps greatest as a stylist, 
and his ‘ Life’ of Stonewall Jackson is a pride 
of English letters. As a military teacher he 
was not steady, and in the present volume 
there are many contradictions. So, too, as 
regards style itself: some of the essays are 
admirable from that point of view, including 
his last work, of which the proofs were cor- 
rected in the Soudan just before his death; 
others are curiously loose in composition, and 
there are some expressions which are inde- 
fensible. Of the seeming contradictions, one 
—the most important—is perhaps not real. 
Grant’s employment of his chief army in 
the American Civil War is described in 
words which are followed by these: ‘‘It was 
a machine, perhaps unskilfully used.’? The 
reader will imagine that the passage applies 
to Grant, but there are three other passages 
in which the breadth and soundness of Grant’s 
strategy are commended in terms so high as 
to suggest that the words which we have 
quoted are not intended to apply personally 
to Grant. In the list of ‘‘ great generals’’ of 
the Civil War, Henderson gives the order— 
Lee, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Stuart. 
Soldiers generally, but not invariably, put Lee 
above Grant, setting both high among the 
generals of the world. We are disposed to 
alter the order, and are convinced that that 
will be the ultimate judgment of history. 

On modern tactics Henderson is thoroughly 
sound and'sane, and does not allow himself to be 
carried away by his South African experience. 
On the future of cavalry he is also in accord 
with the best continental view. He is in 
favour of the addition of regular battalions of 
mounted infantry to regular cavalry, keeping 
both; and for the regular cavalry he is 
strongly favourable to the lance. Lord 
Roberts’s introduction suggests that Hender- 
son’s South African experience had not had 
time to sink sufficiently into his mind. But 
we, on the contrary, believe that the best 
judgment of the military world is on Hender- 
son’s side in all these cavalry questions. 

Coming to volunteers and general staff—for 
the two questions are connected in Hender- 
son’s writings—we find him a strong advocate 
of both. He considers the general staff more 
important to us, who largely depend on men 
not permanently organized for war, than it is 
to other powers. Henderson is fiercely in 
favour of manceuvres; but it is perhaps rather 
the fault of governments than “‘ the reluctance 
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of Parliament to vote’’ the funds, which 
accounts for the deficiency in such operations 
at home. Henderson’s defence of the volunteers 
is in terms so strong that it will please 
the advocates of the volunteer service; but 
it is not inconsistent with the diminution 
of numbers recommended by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. The article on “ foreign criticism,” 
in which the courage of the British soldier 
in South Africa is defended against those 
who have written on the war, is not con- 
clusive. We wish it were. We have noted 
but two mistakes. The Great Exhibition of 
1851 is described as being held ‘in 1852”’; 
and, while both Napiers are quoted correctly 
in other passages, one passage attributed to 
Sir Charles Napier is, we think, the most 
famous of the passages in W. Napier's 
‘Peninsular War.’ 


THe Linscott Publishing Company, of 
Toronto, issue in the United States and 
Canada, and Messrs. W. & R. Chambers in 
Great Britain, in ‘‘The Nineteenth Century 
Series,’’ Political Progress of the Nineteenth 
Century, by the late T. Macknight, of The 
Northern Whig, revised and completed by 
Mr. C. C. Osborne. The preface states that 
Mr. Macknight was always a Liberal, but no 
one, Conservative or Liberal, would gather 
the fact from perusal of the text, which is 
written from the Ulster point of view, and 
not the Ulster of Mr. T. W. Russell. The book 
bristles with points of controversy, historical 
and literary; but we had best confine our- 
selves to actual error. Mr. Disraeli is called 
an early advocate of representation of the 
colonies in London by a council, on the 
strength of a speech ‘‘ as early as 1872, when 
Imperial Federation...... was regarded as an 
idle dream.’’ We should say that Imperial 
Federation was far stronger during the agita- 
tion of Sir George Grey, before that date, 
than it is now, while Mr. Disraeli had advo- 
cated some such plan a generation before the 
date named, and, like Lord Salisbury, grew to 
recognize the insuperable difficulties which 
colonial opinion offers to all such schemes. 
Bright, rather than Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is not named in this connexion, is put 
forward as the opponent of coercion and 
of W. E. Forster in the Cabinet of 1880-1. 
That this is not Ulster tenderness towards 
Mr. Chamberlain is proved by his being in- 
cluded by name with Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Bright as the chiefs of those who by their 
** rantings ’’ showed themselves to be *‘ dema- 
gogues, whom in a fit of mental aberration 
the nation mistook for responsible statesmen.’”’ 
The ‘‘Speaker’s coup d’état’’ is ascribed to 
**Mr. Peel’’ in place of Mr. Brand. It is 
hard on ‘‘ Mr. Errington’’ to declare that he 
“‘constituted himself’’ the representative of 
the Irish Government at Rome, inasmuch as 
Gladstone made him a baronet for the 
services he undertook and rendered. The 
idle story that the Redistribution Scheme of 
885 was given by Gladstone’s Government 
to The Standard is resuscitated, although 
the suit which took place on the subject of 
the printing contract brought out the facts. 
Not ‘‘eighteen’”’ but twelve seats were 
*‘ additional ’’ by the redistribution scheme. 
Lord George Hamilton’s naval programme of 
1889 is attributed to Mr. Goschen. Brad- 
laugh’s doctrines as to certain relations 
are called ‘‘ the most questionable theories of 
Malthus ’’—that blameless parson! Sir Salter 
Pyne is called ‘‘Payne”’ ; and Zulfikar becomes 
se Zarfikar.’’ 


Pror. GeorGE WronG, whose work we have 
often praised in connexion with the ‘ Review 
of Historical Publications relating to Canada,’ 
of which, as Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, he has so complete a 
knowledge, is responsible for a biography 
with a title, The Earl of Elgin (Methuen & 
Co.), likely to mislead some purchasers. It 








is with the brother of Sir F. Bruce, with the 
head of the Elgin Mission to China, with the 
man whose private secretaries were Laurence 
Oliphant and Lord Loch, that Prof. Wrong 
deals. We have already had one Canadian 
life of Lord Elgin by an equally considerable 
Canadian writer, Sir John Bourinot ; but Prof. 
Wrong has not confined himself to Lord Elgin’s 
Canadian career. The greater portion of his 
volume is concerned with China, Japan, and 
India. In China Lord Elgin played a more 
showy, but a less important part than his 
brother, who has also left a great name 
at Washington as well as at Pekin ; and among 
the Viceroys of India Lord Elgin has been 
eclipsed by his successors. There is little 
interest now felt in his career, excellent, and 
even admirable, as it was, and no necessity 
for us to go over its steps. The steady and 
upright policy pursued by Lord Elgin in 
Canada, although such as must have been 
pursued by any Governor, was accompanied 
by an unpopularity extending to mob violence 
and even serious riot in the early stages. It 
is a remarkable fact, in face of the historical 
foundation of the Canadian Protestant Con- 
servative party on a Wnited Empire Loyalist 
base, that the need for paying attention to 
Catholic French Canada led to a movement 
for annexation to the United States. Prof. 
Wrong says of Lord Elgin, ‘‘ Even he 
was surprised when members of the Tory 
party, the party of traditional loyalty, took 
up the annexation cry.’’ The discontent had 
not only a religious and racial, but also a 
commercial basis. Canada had just lost the 
greater part of her preference in British 
markets, and had in consequence abandoned 
discrimination in her own tariff in favour of 
the mother country. Another matter in 
which the discussions of Lord Elgin’s time 
deal with subjects which are still before us 
concerns the Yangtse, up which he took a 
British fleet. Prof. Wrong tells us that 

‘it was his journey indeed that helped chiefly to 
fix the political tradition now established that the 
Yang-tse valley is the British sphere of influence in 
China,” 

The repudiation by Germany of this doctrine 
has been so complete, and our recent in- 
sistence on it so feeble, that it is difficult to 
support the words of Prof. Wrong. 


How Canada was Held for the Empire is, as 
its second title tells us, an account of the war 
of 1812, from the pen of Dr, James Hannay, 
and is published by Messrs. T, C. & E.C. 
Jack. The volume is chiefly about the land 
fighting on the Canadian frontier, and does 
not deal fully either with the naval battles or 
with the land warfare in other parts of the 
United States. The result is that the book is 
chiefly concerned with Canadian triumphs, and 
takes little account of the operations on 
American soil of Wellington’s veterans from 
the Peninsula. The nineteenth and last 
chapter, entitled ‘The Capture of Washing- 
ton,’ explains what happened in the little 
campaign which conferred the title of 
Bladensburg on the family of General Ross. 
Its last two pages mention ‘‘the expedition 
for the capture of New Orleans. A full 
description of this unfortunate affair is with- 
out the scope of this history.’’ Dr. Hannay 
explains that it was an enterprise which had 
no connexion with the defence of Canada; 
but it was intended to have the same con- 
nexion with the defence of Canada as had the 
capture of Washington, and was a far more 
important military undertaking. A large 
force of the best British troops had been sent 
across the Atlantic from France. Alone 
among the troops that fought in the second 
American war, they were organized as an army 
and commanded by officers carefully chosen 
for the purpose; and their complete defeat, 
and return, disgraced, to England, too late 
for Waterloo, came near having grave conse- 





quences in relation to the European situation, 
It reminds us of the worst of our defeats in 
South Africa to be told, as we are in the few 
lines of Dr. Hannay, that the valour of the 
American militia 

“was not put to the test, for the entire loss they 
suffered was only six killed and seven wounded, 
so well were they protected, while the British loss 
was about two thousand.” 


These, of course, as is explained, were not 
the total losses of the expedition, but those 
of the unsuccessful attempt to storm breast- 
works outside New Orleans at a single point. 


Tue house of Calmann-Lévy publishes La 
Question d’Egypte, by M. de Freycinet, the 
announcement of which has excited much 
interest in advance. There is little to be 
said about the first half of the book, except 
that it forms an excellent history of the 
Egyptian question up to 1882. Almost the 
only point on which we should take issue 
with M. de Freycinet concerns the Khedive 
Tewfik, to whom he attributes ‘‘intelli- 
gence étroite.’”’ Even here we know that 
the majority of competent critics would side 
with M.de Freycinet against us. It was, 
however, the case that the Khedive showed 
considerable intelligence in a most difficult 
situation, while his timidity did not exceed 
that which most kings and statesmen would 
have displayed. When we come to the account 
of the Alexandria riots, we begin to part 
company with M. de Freycinet. He conceals 
the fact that a considerable number of petty 
officersand seamen of the French fleet were killed 
or wounded in the so-called massacre. He 
regrets, and attributes to England, the failure 
to announce ‘‘ prompt intervention.’’ He does 
not relate the energetic steps which were 
taken by the British Government to insist on 
punishment of the leaders, reparation by 
public apology, and payment of compensation 
to the injured and to the relatives of the 
killed ; and he gives no particulars with regard 
to the inquiry which was immediately com- 
menced, and which failed to reveal the com- 
plicity of the nationalist leaders. All these 
facts were material to the story; and from 
this point M. de Freycinet seems rather 
inclined to vindicate his own policy than to 
write history. Things are worse when we 
come to the account of our campaign, which 
is cut down to nine lines, with five lines of 
comment—short allowance in a volume of 
over 450 pages. The comment is in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“The strange contest has been explained in 

various manners. The reason generally accepted is 
that a sort of understanding had grown up between 
the British commander and Arabi. The indulgence 
shown later on to the latter corroborates this 
hypothesis.” 
We suggest to our readers that this confirma- 
tion by M. de Freycinet of the ridiculous 
legend as to ‘‘ the cavalry of St. George,’’ by 
which is meant the employment of bribery to 
prevent the Egyptian army from fighting, is 
the adoption of a flagrant lie, which it is un- 
worthy of M. de Freycinet to accept. As for 
the ‘‘indulgence”’ to Arabi, we now know 
that it was not without difficulty that Glad- 
stone was able to save his life, while the 
perpetual imprisonment, to which the death 
sentence was commuted, was considered unduly 
harsh by French opinion. 

When we come tothe negotiations conducted 
by Lord Salisbury and Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff in 1887, and to the events of 1892, we 
find similar imperfection in the work. M. de 
Freycinet defends French pressure on the 
Sultan, to force him to reject the Drummond 
Wolff Convention for the evacuation of Egypt, 
on technical grounds, which are swept away, 
even in his book, by the healthy common sense 
of statements placed in the mouth of the then 
French Ambassador in London, but no more 
accepted by M. de Freycinet than they were 
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at the time by the Foreign Minister of France. 
As regards 1892, M. de Freycinet is not un- 
naturally silent on the pressure of the French 
financiers which made the French Govern- 
ment deliberately refrain from making that 

roposal to renew the Drummond Wolff Con- 
vention which Gladstone had publicly invited. 
The history of the various French expeditions 
now grouped in history under the name 
‘‘ Fashoda’’ is prudently abridged. The facts 
that the Marchand column had been only 
one of many, and that a determined attempt 
had been made to lead Abyssinians under 
French and Russian officers not only to, but 
also across the Nile, are material to the subject. 
Finally, M. de Freycinet, in spite of the 
recent Morocco Convention, has a concluding 
chapter, in which he declares the presence 
of British troops in Egypt to be not more 
legitimate at this moment than it was twenty 
years ago, and seems to invite Europe to 
raise the question. 

The book displays the usual French care- 
lessness about names. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff's second name is in every passage but 
one, we think, spelt with a final t, although 
in one case correctly given. Sir Edward 
Grey is always ‘‘ Sir Grey,’’ except once 
where he is ‘‘Sir Edway Grey.’’ 

We heartily commend the first part of 
M. de Freycinet’s volume as an accurate 
account of highly complicated negotiations, 
clearer than the still fuller history to be 
discovered in the intricate series of British 
Blue-books. 


In The Memoirs of Constantine Dix (Fisher 
Unwin) Mr. Barry Pain has written twelve 
stories of a thief’s operations, which are very 
readable, and may well serve to while away 
anidle hour. They are not, however, in any 
way considerable work. The thief—who gets 
retribution at the end for a murder—leads a 
double life, prides himself on the simplicity of 
his methods, and is known to the world as a lay 
preacher, who reclaims sinners from thieving 
and other vices. The contrast thus afforded 
is frequently introduced, but in a rather 
cheap way,it seems to us. We need, perhaps, 
hardly remind our readers that Mr. Pain 
writes very much better than the ordinary 
purveyor of crime and mystery. 


WE have received from The Bulletin News- 
paper Company of Sydney a large gift-book 
containing drawings by Mr. Livingston Hop- 
kins, who contributes to The Bulletin under 
the name suggested by the title of this 
volume, On the Hop. The volume, although 
it has only just reached us, is dated 1904, but 
a great many of the best pictures are of the 
time of the late Sir Henry Parkes, and are 
somewhat out of date, while all of them are 
more interesting in Australia than to us here. 
There are few Englishmen who possess suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the physiognomy of 
the colonial statesmen to recognize at a glance 
even Mr. Reid, whose features and personality 
lend themselves to caricature. Sir E. Barton 
is better known, because of F. C. G.’s cari- 
catures of him during his visits to England, 
when the kangaroo was familiar to readers of 
The Westminster Gazette. Mr. Livingston 
Hopkins’s work is even more uncertain than 
that of most caricaturists, but he is admirable 
when at his best. The taste of the readers 
of The Bulletin will, of course, permit a lati- 
tude in caricature less extreme than that of 
the Parisian boulevards, but much wider than 
that of the London daily paper. 


Mr. Joun Morray publishes Railways and 
their Rates, with an Appendix on the British 
Canal Problem, by Mr. Edwin A. Pratt. 
Portions of some of the chapters are reproduced 
from a series of articles in The Times. The 
book is on the side of the railway companies, 
and an unsuccessful attempt is made to show 





that such of them as have bought up many of 
the canals of this country have done their duty 
to the public with regard to the waterways. 


Some further volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s 
‘Standard Library’’ are just out: Shake- 
speare’s Works, Vol. II.; Goldsmith’s Poems 
and Plays; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
Vol. II. of Prof. Bury’s masterly edition; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost (Vol. I. of his works) ; 
and Of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas & 
Kempis. This last is the translation (revised) 
of Dr. Bigg, who has managed admirably to 
combine clearness with dignity, but seems to 
us unduly archaic in punctuation. Mr. Sidney 
Lee supplies a prefatory note in each case, 
which is just what is needed, and the volumes 
are bound to continue the rapid success of the 
library. 

WE have on our table The Romance of 
Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet, by H. W. 
Wack (Putnam),—Oritical Times in Turkey 
and England’s Responsibility, by G. K. Lewis 
(Hodder & Stoughton),—A Handbook of Cyprus, 
compiled by Sir J. T. Hutchinson and C. D. 
Cobham (Stanford),—An Academy for Grown 
Horsemen, by G. Gambado (Methuen),—The 
Final Transition, a Sociological Study, by 
J. K. Ingram (Black),—A Practical French 
Grammar, by F. W. Aveling (Sonnenschein),— 
Brahms, by H. Antcliffe (Bell),—The Poems 
of Lord Tennyson: Maud, and other Poems, 
edited by A. Waugh (Heinemann),—Library 
of Congress: Copyright in Congress, 1789-1904, 
prepared by T. Solberg (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office), — Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office: Part VII. Sanskrit Literature, 
edited by J. Eggeling, Ph.D, (India Office),— 
Franks Bequest: The Treasure of the Oxus, 
with other Objects from Ancient Persia and 
India, by O. M. Dalton (Trustees of the 
British Museum),—Lectures Francaises: Géo- 
graphie et Histoire, by W. M. Poole and 
M. Becker (Blackie),—Concise and Practical 
Guide to Rome, by L. D. Gordon (Lawrence & 
Bullen),—The Golfers’ Year-Book, 1905, edited 
by J. L. Low (Nisbet),—Gas Engine Design, 
by C. E. Lucke, Ph.D. (Constable), — A 
New Humanity; or, the Easter Island, by 
A. Wilbrandt, translated from the German by 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport (Maclaren),—Roger Tre- 
winion, by J. Hocking (Ward & Lock),— 
Mixed Relationships, by R. Rennison (Simp- 
kin),—A Legend of the Twilight, by Ha Rollo 
(Burleigh),—A Courier of Fortune, by A. W. 
Marchmont (Ward & Lock),—The Puritans 
and the Tithes, by the late Rev. T. Hancock 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Christ in the Teacher, by 
J. H. Skrine (Simpkin), — St. John: the 
Revised Version, edited by A. Carr (Cam- 
bridge, University Press),—The Christian, and 
other Poems, by Margaret Cave (Mowbray),— 
The Dance of Olives, by A. Maquarie (Dent), 
—The Ring of the Nibelung, by R. Wagner: 
Part I. Prologue: Rhinegold (Owen),—The 
Burden of Babylondon, by H. E. M. Stutfield 
(Arnold),—Annales du Musée Guimet: Le 
Népal, by S. Levi, Vol. I. (Paris, Leroux),— 
Abhandlungen der Fries’schen Schule, by G. 
Hessenberg and others, Part II. (Williams & 
Norgate),—Rome Carrus Navalis, by G. A. 
Sartorio (Milan, Treves),—Archivio Mura- 
toriano, Nos. I and II., edited by V. Fiorini 
(Castello, Lapi),—and Déclassé, by C. Pettit 
(Paris, Lévy). 
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THE HARVARD MEMORIAL WINDOW AT 
ST. SAVLOUR’S. 
30, Little Russell Street, W.C., May 30th, 1905. 

Probably Canon Thompson, for so many 
years the devoted custodian and upbuilder of 
London’s latest cathedral, little suspects that he 
owes the most recent beautifying gift for his 
beloved and venerable fabric to a curious 
incidence of Lord Lindsay's pet ‘* progression 
by antagonism.” Such, however, is the fact. 
Last week Mr. Choate, as a parting gift com- 
memorating the close of his six years’ memorable 
‘occupancy of the United States Embassy at 
the Court of St. James, unveiled a memorial 
window to John Harvard in the presence of a 
distinguished company, including Archbishop 
Davidson. This is how it all came about. 

Just twenty years ago my friend Mr, Henry 
Fitzgilbert Waters gave to the world, through 
the medium of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, his remarkable identifica- 
tion of the parentage of the Rev. John Harvard, 
the youthful Puritan whose princely legacy 
induced the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
adopt his name for their newly founded State 
college, now the world-famed Harvard Uni- 
versity. In his printed report Mr. Waters, 
after showing that Harvard was baptized at 
St. Saviour’s, November 29:h, 1607, and that 
his father and two brothers were buried there 
in the terrible plague of 1625, goes on to 
remark :— 

“ All, however, I think, were buried in the church. 
As I passed through this venerable edifice, once the 





place of worship of our modest benefactor, I noticed 
the great window in the South Transept was of 
plain glass, as if Providence had designed that some 
day the sons of Harvard should place there a 
memorial of one who is so well entitled to their 
veneration.” 

Strange to say, this broad appeal came to 
nothing, although the discovery of Mr. Waters 
was widely heralded in many lands. Possibly 
certain bitter jealousies in Boston from rival 
organizations, over such a long keenly-pursued 
personality as that of Harvard, shrouded from 
the first in complete mystery, may have 
accounted for the failure of Mr. Waters’s sug- 
gestion. More, however, of this failure was 
probably due to an unfortunate petty contro- 
versy, in which The Atheneum played an 
important part. A local Southwark antiquary, 
having stumbled on the name of Harvard, had 
constructed an entirely erroneous theory about 
John, The indiscretion of a minor official 
of St. Saviour’s enabled this gentleman to 
hastily amend his notes, after Mr. Waters had 
been to St. Saviour’s and identified John’s 
baptism, and then to rush into print without 
any semblance of proof, as if he had made an 
independent discovery. The whole story is set 
forth by the late Mr. Hassam, of the New 
England Society, in The Atheneum for January 
2nd, 1886. The public do not go into the pros 
and cons of technical details, and are apt 
to lose interest in disputed matters which 
are purely of sentimental importance. The 
memorial project fell through. Some eight or 
ten years ago, when I happened to be strolling 
through St. Saviour’s, I accidentally got into 
conversation about the church with Canon 
Thompson, and he mentioned to me how un- 
gratefully he had been treated by the many sons 
of Harvard, having kept purposely for several 
years a special window open to them to use as 
a Harvard memorial. He said, however, he 
had waited quite long enough, and was about to 
utilize the window for other memorial purposes, 
Two or three years ago I happened to mention 
this conversation to Mr. Choate. Mr. Choate 
made no remark, and I had almost myself for- 
gotten the matter; when I was astonished to 
see the announcement by Reuter thata Harvard 
memorial window had actually been shipped 
from New York, given by Mr. Choate. Mr, 
Choate is a forceful man, who, when he has a 
purpose, says little, but does things, as in this 
case, doing alone what all the sons of Harvard 
failed collectively todo. The allotted window 
had long been filled up, as threatened. All 
things, however, always work in the end for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. The 
long delay has given John Harvard a chapel 
and a shrine to himself. It is appropriate that 
this splendid gift was given by a fellow-towns- 
man of Mr. Waters, both being sons of Haw- 
thorne’s historic Salem, the mother town of 
Massachusetts. Moreover, Mr. Choate and Mr. 
Waters were class-mates together in Harvard’s 
distinguished class of 1855, which included 
Louis Agassiz and Bishop Phillips Brooks. It 
is a remarkable fact that the two colonial patri- 
monies which enabled the establishment of thetwo 
great New England rivals, Harvard and Yale, 
both came from the Southwark end of London 
Bridge, and chieflyfrom St. Saviour’s. Harvard’s 
inheritance from his mother is fully set forth 
by Mr. Waters. Although Mistress Harvard 
(Katherine Rogers) was a daughter of Stratford- 
on-Avon, the home of her childhood being at 
this day the most beautiful Elizabethan relic of 
Stratford, she derived the chief means which 
she bequeathed to her son, for him to use in his 
endowment, from the dowers of her several 
marriages with Southwark tradesmen. On the 
other hand, the real founder of Yale College, 
Nathaniel Lynde, inherited his means from 
quite a network of Southwark grandsires—to 
wit, Roger Cole, the chief citizen of St. Saviour’s 
and executor of Edward Allen, his son-in-law ; 
William Lock, proprietor of Merton Abbey ; 
and John Newdigate, or Newgate, the richest 





of the foundert of Boston in 1630, who was 
himself born on the southern end of London 
Bridge. The reasons which sent Harvard and 
these others across the sea, the romantic inter- 
lacing of antagonistic but closely related players 
and Puritans in this teeming bit of old London, 
the still remaining fragments of some of the 
very walls of the Clink Prison, into which Laud 
threw John Lothrop and all his congregation, 
and the infinite other number of early colonial 
associations of Southwark, form, in the words 
of Southwark’s most illustrious citizen, ‘‘a 
whole history.” LorHrop WITHINGTON, 
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TWO IDENTIFICATIONS IN GRAY’S 
LETTERS. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, May 26th, 1905. 


SINCE writing my note under the above head- 
ing (Atheneum, May 20th, 1905), I have been 
informed by Col. Prideaux that he had already 
discovered Lady Fawkener in the ‘‘ Lady Fr.” 
of Gray. Col. Prideaux was kind enough to 
send me the number of Notes and Queries( Novem- 
ber 21st, 1901) in which his discovery was pub- 
lished, and I regret that the fact that he had 
anticipated me had entirely passed from my 
memory when I wrote my note. 

HELEN ToyNnBEE. 








‘THE FAIR JILT’ 
In Lord Harrowby’s library at Sandon Hall 


I have recently come across a small volume 
which I believe to be the first edition of Mrs. 
Aphara Behn’s novel ‘The Fair Jilt,’ dated 
1688. 

It is not mentioned in the Grenville nor in 
the General Catalogue of the British Museum, 
nor in Watt, Lowndes, Hazlitt, ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ or the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ In the last-named work Mr. Gosse 
states that ‘‘ original editions” of Mrs. Behn’s 
writings ‘‘are now unusually rare.” 

The only mention of this edition that I have 
found is in vol. ii. (just out) of Prof. Arber’s 
valuable ‘Term Catalogues,’ under the date 
Hilary Term (July), 1688. 

In 1886 an edition was published in ‘‘ The 
Temple Series,” on the title-page of which occur 
the words: ‘‘ Reprinted from original edition 
in the British Museum.” This so - called 
“ original ” is doubtless the first edition of ‘ All 
the Histories and Novels written by the late 
ingenious Mrs. Behn,’ published in 1705—i.e., 
six years after her death. The title-page of 
Lord Harrowby’s volume reads :— 


“The | Fair Jilt: | or, the | History | of | Prince 
Tarquin | and | Miranda. | Written by | Mrs. A. 
Behn. | London, | Printed by R. Holt, for Will. | 
ean. at his Shop in the | Temple-Cloysters, 


It forms part of the collection, in his lordship’s 
possession, of books which belonged to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 

Quite possibly other copies of this edition 
may be lying hid in private libraries about the 
country. Dorset EccLeEs. 








A LYKE-WAKE DIRGE. 
8t. Luke’s, Wincanton. 


Ir the correspondence on the word ‘“‘ fleet” 
is not yet closed may I venture to point out 
that the word is still in use in the Swiss 
dialect ? It occurs in its collective form 
**G'flezz,” and denotes the various quarters 
into which the body of a church is divided, 
‘*Gentlemen’s G’flezz, Ladies’ G'flezz,” &c. 
have heard it used in this sense hundreds of 
times, but cannot recollect its occurrence in 
any other connexion. 

(Rev.) B. Zmm™MeRMAN, 
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‘DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.’ 
(Third List.) 

May 20th, 1905. 
By the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Atheneum, I have been permitted to publish 
the following list of names of the deceased 
persons (601-900) who have been provisionally 
selected for inclusion in the ‘Dictionary of 
Indian Biography,’ to be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. in the autumn. This 
work is intended to contain biographical 
notices of about 2,000 to 2,500 persons, living or 
dead, Europeans or natives of India, connected 
with India since about the year 1750" A.D. Sug- 
gestions are invited, and it is hoped that 
readers of The Atheneum will bring any im- 
portant omissions to my notice, and state where 
materials for short biographies can be obtained. 
Letters should be addressed to 61, Cornwall 

Gardens, S. Kensington, 8. W. 
©. E. Buckxtanp, Editor ‘D.1.B.’ 


Grant-Duff, James, Captain, Historian, 1789—1858 

Greathed, Sir Edward Harris, General, 1812— 

Greathed, William Wilberforce Harris, Major-General, 
1826—78 

Green, Sir George W. G., General, 1825—91 

Grvy, Sir Charles Edward, Chief Justice, Bengal, 1785—1865 

Grey, Sir John, Lieutenant- General, 1780 ?—1856 

Grey, nw William, Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 1818— 


187 
Griffith, William, Botanist, 1810—45 
Grose, John Henry, Autbor, before 1750—after 1783 
Grote, Arthur, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, 1814—86 
Groves, Anthony Norris, Missionary, 1795—1853 
Growse, Frederic Salmon, Indian Civilian, Oriental Scholar, 


1837—93 
Gubbins, Martin Richard, Indian Civil Service, Oudh, 
1812—63 


Guise, John Christopher, Lieutenant-General, V.C., 1826— 
1895 


Gundert, Sa Herman, Missionary, Scholar, Linguist, 
18 


Guy, Sir Philip M. N., General, 1804—78 

Gwalior, Daulat Rao Sindia, Maharaja of, 1780—1827 

Gwalior, Sir Jiaji Rao Sindia, Maharaja of, 1835—86 

Gwalior, Madhava Rao Sindia, Maharaja of, 1730—94 

Hadley, George, in the Bengal Army, Linguist, ?—1798 

Halhed, Nathaniel Brassey, Indian Civil Service, 1751—1830 

Halifax, Charles Wood, Viscount, Secretary of State for 
India, 1800—85 

Hall, Fitzedw ard, Professor, Librarian, 1825—1901 

Hall, Henry, Gener: al, 1789—1875 

Halliday, Sir Frederick James, 
Bengal, 1806—1901 

Hamilton, Charles, E.1.Co.’s Army, 1753 ?—92 

Hamilton, Sir John, Baronet, Lieutenant-General, 1755—1835 

Hamilton, Sir Robert North Collie, Baronet, Agent to the 
Governor-General for Central India, 1802-87 

Harding, Francis Pym, Major-General, ?—1875 

Harding, Right Rev. John, Bishop of Bombay, 1805—74 

Hardinge, Hon. Sir Arthur Edward, Commander-in-Chief, 
Bombay, 1828—92 

Hardinge, Charles Stew art, second Viscount, 1822—94 

Hardinge, Henry, first Viscount, of Lahore, Governor- 

eneral, 1785—1856 

Hardwicke, Albert Edward Philip Henry Yorke, sixth Earl 
of, Under-Secretary of State for India, 1867—1904 

Hardy, Rev. Robert Spence, Missionary, ?—1868 

Hare, David, Educationist, 1775—1842 

Haridas, Nanabhai, Judge, Bombay High Court, 1832—89 

Harington, Sir Henry Byng, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1808—71 

Harington, John Herbert, Member of the Supreme Council, 
1764—1828 

Harness, Sir Henry Drury, Major-General, 1804—83 

Harris, George, first Baron, of Seringapatam and Mysore, 
li 746—18 29 

Harris, George Francis Robert, third Baron, 1810—72 

Harris, Sir William Cornwallis, Bombay Engineers, Sports- 
man, 1807—48 

Harris, William George, second Baron, 1782—1845 

Harrison, Sir Henry Leland, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, 
1837—92 

Hart, George Vaughan, Lieutenant-General, 1752—1832 

Hartley, James, Major-General, 1745—99 

Harvey, Sir George Frederic, Indian Civil Service, N.W.P., 
1809—84 

Harvey, Robert, Director-General, I.M.S., 1842—1901 

Hastings, Francis Rawdon, first Marquis of, Governor- 
General, 1754—1826 

Hastings, Warren, Governor-General, 1732—1818 

Hathaway, Charles, E.I Co.’s Medical Service, 1817—1903 

Haug, Martin H., Professor and Linguist, 1827—76 

Haughton, Sir Graves Champney, Linguist and Scientist, 
1788—1849 

Haughton, John Colpoys, Lieutenant-General, 1817—87 

Havelock, Sir Henry, Major-General, 1795—1857 

Havelock, William, Military Secretary to the Governor, 
Madras, 1793—1848 

Havelock-Allar, Sir Henry Marshman, Baronet, 1830—97 

Havilland, Thomas Firth de, Madras Engineers, Architect, 
1775—1866 

Hayes, Sir John, Commodore, Indian Navy, 1767—1831 

Haythorne, Sir Edmund, General, 1808—88 

Hayward, George W., Traveller, ?—1870 

Hearsey, Hyder Young, Soldier and Explorer, ?—1840 

Hearsey, Sir John Bennett, Lieutenant-General, 1793—1865 

Heaviside, Rev. James William Lucas, Professor at Hailey- 
bury, 1808— 97 

Heber, Right Rev. Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta, 1783—1826 

Henderson, John, Merchant, 1780—1867 

Henley, Samuel, Principal E.I. College at Hertford, 
1740—1815 


Lieutenant-Governor of 





Herbert, William, Hydrographer, 1718—95 

Herklots, G. A., Surgeon, Madras, ?—after 1832 

—— Sir George, Baronet, Commander-in-Chief in India, 
750—184 

Hewett, Sir William Nathan Wrighte, Naval Commander- 
in- Chief i in India, 1834—88 

Hickey, Thomas, Portrait Painter, 1740 ?—1822 

Hidayat Ali, Khan Bahadur, Lieutenant- Colonel, 

Hill, Sir William, Major-General, 1805—86 

Hill, William, Major- General, 1846—1903 

Hills, Sir John, Major- General, 1834—1902 

Hippisley y, Sir John Coxe, Baronet, 1748—182 

Hirst, Rev. Willian, Chaplain, 2—1769 ? 

Hislop, Stephen, Missionary, 1817—63 

sa ae Thomas, Baronet, Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 
764—1843 

Hobart, Vere Henry, Baron, Governor of Madras, 1818—75 

Hobhouse, Arthur, first Baron, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1819—1904 

Hodges, William, Artist and Traveller, 1744—97 

ee = Hodgson, Indian Civil, Service, Bengal, 
1800— 

Hodgson, ii Studholme, Major-General, 1805—70 

Hodson, William Stephen Raikes, of ‘‘ Hodson’s Horse,” 
1821—58 

Hogg. Sir James Weir, Baronet, Member of the Council of 
ndia, 1720—1876 

Holloway, William, Indian Civil Service, Madras, 1828— 

Holmes, Sir George, Major-General, 1764—1816 

Holwell, John Ze »phaniah, Governor of Bengal, 1711— 

Home, Robert, Artist, 1764 ?—1834 

Honner, Sir Robert W: illiam, Major-General, ?— 

Hoole, Elijah, Missionary and Author, 1798-1872 

Hopkinson, Henry, General, 1820—99 

Horsburgh, James, Captain, Hydrographer, 1762—1836 

Horsford, Sir Alfred Hastings, General, 1818—85 

Horsford, Sir John, Major-General, 1751—1817 

Houstoun, Sir Robert, General, 1780—1862 

Howard, John Eliot, Writer on Quinology, 1807—83 

Howden, John Francis Caradoc, first Baron, Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras, 1762—1839 

Howlett, Sir Arthur, General, 1819—1904 

Hudleston, WwW illiam, Acting Governor of Madras, ?—1894 

Hudson, Sir John, Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, 1833—93 

Hughes, Sir Edward, Naval Commander-in- Chief in India, 
1720 ?—94 

Hughes, Sir Robert John, Major-General, 1821—1904 

_— Thomas Elliott, Member of the Supreme Council, 

O—86 
Miuushersten, Thomas Frederick Mackenzie, Captain, 1753 ? 
83 


= 7 


?—1882 


Hume, Joseph, E.1.Co.’s Medical Service, 1777—1855 


Hunter, Robert, Missionary and Historian, 1823—97 
Hunter, William, E.I.Co.’s Medical Service and Linguist, 
1755—18 
Hunter, ir “William Guyer, Surgeon-General, Bombay, 
828—1902 


Hunter, Sir William Wilson, 
and Historian, 1840—1900 

Huthwaite, Sir Edward, Brigadier-General, 1794—1873 

Hutton, James, Journalist and Author, 1818—93 

Huy she, Alfred, General, 1811—80 

Hyde, John, Judge, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1737 ?—96 

Hyderabad, Nizam Ali, Nizam of, ?—1803 

Hyder Ali, Ruler of My sore, 1717 or 1722—82 

Iddesleigh, Stafford lienry Northcote, first Earl of, Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1818—87 

Ikbal-ud-daula Muhsin Ali Khan, Nawab, 1808—87 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1732—1807 

Impey, Eugene Clutterbuck, Colonel, 1830—1904 

Indore, Jaswant Rao Holkar, Maharaja of, 1775 ?—1811 

Indore, Malhar Rao Holkar, Maharaja of, 1805—33 

Indore, Takoji Rao Holkar I., Maharaja of, ?—1797 

Indore, Sir Takoji Rao Holkar II., Maharaja of, 1832—86 

Inglis, Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Major-General, 1814—62 

Inglis, Hon. Julia Selina, Lady, 1833—1904 

Irwin, 7 in the E.I.Co,.’s Civil Service, Madras, 1751? 


Indian Civil Service, Author 


eemene. S. Srinivasa Raghava, Diwan Bahadur, ? 

Jack, Alexander, Brigadier-General, 1805—57 

Jackson, Sir Charles Robert Mitchell, Judge, Calcutta, ?—? 

Jackson, Sir Louis Steuart, Indian Civilian, Judge, Calcutta, 
1824—90 

Jacob, Sir George Le Grand, Political, Bombay, 1805—81 

Jacob, John, Brigadier-General, Officiating Commissioner in 
Sind, 1812—58 

Jacob, William, Meteorologist and Astronomer, 1813—62 

Jacquemont, Victor, French Traveller and Botanist, 1801—32 

Jaipur, Maharaja Dhiraj Sawai Sir Ram Sing, of, 1833—80 

James, a Rev. John Thomas, Bishop of Calcutta, 1786 
— 182% 

James, Sir William, Baronet, 
Marine, 1721—83 

Jameson, Sir G. J., Lieutenant-General, ?—1871 

Jameson, William, Promoter of Tea-cultivation, 1815—82 

Jang Bahadur, Koonw ar Ranaji, Maharaja Sir, 1816—77 

Jarrett, Hanson Chambers Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel, V.C., 


—1903 


Commander of E.I.Co.’s 


1836—91 

Jaschke, Heinrich August, Missionary, Tibetan Scholar, 
1817—83 

Jee, Joseph, Deputy Surgeon-General, V.C., 1821— 

Jeffreys, Julius, E.1.Co.’s Medicai Service, A 
1801—77 


a. Pestonji, Khan Bahadur, Minister in Baroda, 1831 
—190 


Jenkins, Sir Richard, Indian Civilian, Resident at Nagpur, 
1785—1853 

Jerdon, Thomas Claverhill, Zoologist, 1811—72 

Jeremie, Rev. James Amiraux, Professor and Dean, Hailey- 
bury, 1802—72 

Jerome, Henry Edward, Major-General, V.C., 1829—1901 

Jijibhai, Byramji, Philanthropist, Bombay, 1821—90 

Jijibhai, Sir Jamsetji, Baronet, Bombay, 1783—1859 

Johnson, Sir Edwin Beaumont, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1825—93 

Johnson, Frances, oldest British Resident in Bengal, 1725— 
1812 


Johnson, Francis, Professor and Linguist, 1795—1876 

Johnstone, Sir James, Major-General, Political, 1841—95 

Johnstone, James Henry, Promoter of Steam Navigation, 
1787—1851 

Jones, Henry Richmond, General, 1808—80 

Jones, Sir John, Lieutenant- General, 1811—78 





Jones, John Felix, Captain, Indian Navy, Political, 7—1878 - 

Jones, Rev. Richard, Professor at Haileybury, 1790—1855 

Jones, Sir William, Judge, Caleutta, Orientalist, 1746—94 

Jones, Sir William, General, 1808—90 

Joshi, Anandibai, Doctor of. Medicine, 1865—87 

Judson, Rev. Adoniram, Missionary, Burma, 1788—1850 

Kamran, Shah, Abdali or Durani, of Herat, ?—1842 
Kapurthala, Raja Sir Randbir Singh, of, 1831—70 

——" Dosabhai Framji, Government Officer, Bombay, . 

RoC —19 02 2 

Kashmir, Maharaja Golab Singh, of, ?—1857 

Kashmir, Maharaja Ranbir Singh, of, 1832 ?—85 

Kavanagh, Thomas Henry, V.C., ?—1883 

Kay, Rev. William, Principal, Bishop’s College, 1820—86 

Kaye, Sir John William, Member of Council of India,. 


E Historian, 1814—76 

Kazi Shahabuddin, Khan Bahadur, Minister at Baroda,. 
1832—1?00 

ae John, first Baron, Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, . 


1781—1844 

Keatinge, Richard Harte, General, V.C., Chief Commis- 
sioner, Assam, 1825—1904 

Keene, Rev. Henry George, Professor at Haileybury, 1781— 


1864 

Keith-Falconer, Hon. Ion Grant Neville, Missionary and 
Professor, 1856—8 

Kellner, Sir George Welsh, Military Accountant-General, . 
1825—86 


Kellogg, Dr. Samuel H., Missionary, Linguist, 1839—99 

Kelly, Sir Richard Denis, General, 1815—97 

Kennaway, Sir John, Baronet, Resident at Hyderabad,. 
1758—1836 

Kennedy, John Pitt, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1796—1879 

Kennedy, Sir Michael Kavanagh, General, 1824—98 

Kennedy, Vane, Major-General, Linguist and Author, 
1784—1846 

Kerr, Lord Mark, General, 1817—1900 

Kershaw, Sir Louis Addin, Chief Justice, Bombay, 1845—99- 

Kettle, Tilly, Artist, 1740—86 

Keyes, Sir Charles Patton, General, 1828—96 

Khote, Raghanath Narayan, Merchaut, Bombay, 1821—91 

Khurshid Jah Bahadur, Nawab Sir, of Hyderabad, ?—1902 

Khwaja Abdul Ghani Mia, Nawab Sir, ?—1896 

Khwaja Ahsanulla, Naw ab Bahadur Sir, 1846—1901 

Kiernander, Rev. John Zachariah, Missionary, 1711—99 

Kimberley, John Wodehouse, first Earl of, 1826—1902 

King, Sir Richard, Baronet, Admiral, 1730—1806 

Kinneir, Sir John Macdonald, Political, 1782—1830 

Kirkpatrick, William, Major- -General, Political, 1754—1812 

Knox, Sir Alexander, Major-General, ?—1834 

Kosegarten, Jean Godefroi Louis, Professor, Linguist, 1792— 
1862 

Kurz, W. Sulpiz, Botanist, 1833 ?—78 

Kyd, James, Shipbuilder, 1786—1836 

Kyd, Robert, Colonel, Founder of Botanical Garden, 1746- 
—1793 

La Bourdonnais, Bertrand Francis Mahé de, 1699—1753 

Lacroix, Rev. Alphonse Frangois, Missionary, 1799—1859 

Laessoe, Albert F. de P., Political, 1848—1203 

Laha, Maharaja Durga Charan, Merchant, 
1822—1904 

Lahiri, Ramtanu, Teacher, 1813-98 

Laing, Samuel, Member of the Supreme Council, 1812—97 

Lake, Edward John, Major-General, 1823—77 

Lake, Gerard, first Vv iscount, Commander-in- Chief in India, 
1744—1808 

Lally, Thomas Arthur, Count de, and Baron de Tollendal, 
1700—66 

Lamb, Charles, Clerk in the India House, 1775—1834 

Lambton, William, Lie ~~ icra Superintendent 

. Survey, 1756—182¢ 

Lane, ‘Charles Edward William, General, 1786—1872 

Lang, John, Barrister, Editor, ?—1864 

Langlés, Louis Mathieu, Orientalist, 1764—1824 

Lassen, Christian L., Professor, Linguistic Scholar, 1800—76- 

Law, Jean, Governor of Pondicherry, 1720—? 

Lawrence, Sir Alexunder, Baronet, Indian Civil Service,. 


Landowner, 


1838—65 
Lawrence, Alexander William, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1763?— 
1835 


Lawrence, Sir George St. Patrick, Lieutenant-General, 
Political, 1804—84 
Law A Sir Henry Montgomery, Chief Commissioner in 
Oudh, 1806—57 
Lawrence, John Laird Mair, first Baron, Viceroy ana 
Governor- General, 1811—79 
Lawrence, Richard C., General, Resident in Nipal, 1818—96 
Lawrence, Stringer, Commander-in-Chief in India, 1697— 
775 
Leach, Esther, Actress, 1809—43 
Le Bas, Rey. Charles Webb, ‘Principal, Haileybury, 1779— 
1861 
Lebedeff, Herasim, Adventurer, Linguist, before 1785—after. 
1801 


Le Couteur, John, Lieutenant-General, 1761—1835_ 

Leeke, Sir Henry John, Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy, 
1790 ?—1870 

Lees, William Nassau, General, Linguist, Journalist, 1825— 
1889 

Leighton, Sir David, General, 1773 ?—1860 

Leith, James, Major, V.C., 1826—69 

Leitner, Gottlieb William, Professor, Principal, Linguist, 
Author, 1840—99 

Le — Sir John Gaspard, Lieutenant-General, 1803— 


cuatie, Sir Wilbraham Oates, General, V.C., 1830—97 
Lester, Frederick Parkinson, Major- General, 795—18: 58 
Leyden, John, Linguist, Professor, Author, 775—1811 
Lindsay, Sir Alexander, General, 1785—1872 

Lindsay, Hon. Charles Robert, Indian Civil Servi ice, 1734— 


18% 
eileen, ‘Sir William, Inspector-General of Hospitals, 1801~- 
1880 


Little, Sir Archibald, General, 1810—91 

Littler, Sir John Hunter, Member of the Supreme Council, 
1783—1856 

Lockhart, Sir. William Stephen Alexander, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, 1841—1900 

Lockwood, Sir George H., General, ?—1884 

Logan, James Richardson, Authority on the Indian: 
Archipelago, ?—1869 

Login, Sir John Spencer, Superintendent of M.R. Dulip- 
Singh, 1809—63 
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Long, Rev. James, Missionary, 1814—87 

Longden, Sir Henry Errington, General, 1819—90 

Lord, Percival Barton, Medical Officer and Political, 1808 —40 

—_, = — General, Member of the Supreme Council, 
1788— 

a William Howe De Lancy, Major-General, 

8: —; 

Lowis, John, Member of the Supreme Council, 1801—71 

Lugard, Sir Bdward, General, 1510—98 

Lumley, Sir James R., Major-General, ?—1846 

Lumsden, Sir Harry Burnett, Lieutenant-General, 1821—96 

Lumsden, Matthew, Professor, Linguist, 1777—1835 

Lushington, Sir James Law, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, 1779—1859 

— Stephen Rumbold, Governor of Madras, 1776— 

68 


Lyall, John Edwardes, Advocate-General, Bengal, 1811—45 
‘Lynch, Henry Blosse, Captain, Indian Navy, 1807—73 
(Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer, first Earl of, 1831—91 
Lyveden, Robert Vernon Smith, first Baron, 1800 —73 
a George, first Earl, Governor of Madras, 1737— 


Macaulay, Colman Patrick Louis, Indian Civilian, 1848—90 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, first Baron, Member of the 
Supreme Council, 1800 —59 

“Macdonald, Sir Hector, Major-General, 1853—1903 

“Macdonald, John, Military Engineer and Writer, 1759—1831 

Macdonald, Rev. Kenneth Somerled, Missionary, Writer, 
1832 ?—1903 

Macdonald, Sir Reginald John, Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
E. Indies, 1820—99 

Macdowall, Sir Andrew, Lieutenant-General, Commander- 
in-Chief, Madras, ?—1835 

Macgregor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Major-General, 1840—87 

— - ~™ Sir George Hall, Major-General, Political, 
181lu— 

—— Sir John, Inspector-General Medical Service, 

adras, 1791—1866 

Macintyre, Donald, Major-General, V.C., 1832—1903 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
1842—1902 

Mackenzie, Colin, Colonel, Surveyor-General, 1753 ?—1821 

Mackenzie, Colin, Lieutenant-General, Political, 1806—81 

Mackenzie, Holt, Indian Civil Service, 1787—1876 

Mackenzie, Kenneth Douglas, Colonel, 1811—73 

Mackenzie, Sir William, Inspector-General, Madras Medical 
Department, 1811—93 

Mackeson, Frederick, Lieutenant-Colonel, Political, 1807—53 

Mackinnon, Sir William, Baronet, Head of the B.1.S.N.Co., 
1823—93 

Mackintosh, Sir James, Recorder of Bombay, 1765—1832 

Maclean, Charles, in the E.1.Co.’s Medical Service, circa 
1788 —1824 

Maclean, Sir Hector, General, 1756—1848 

Macleod, Sir Alexander, Brigadier-General, 1767—1831 

Macleod, Sir John Macpherson, Member of Indian Law 
Commission, 1792—1881 

Macnaghten, Chester, Principal, 
Kattiawar, 1843—96 

Macnaghten, Elliot, Chairman Court of Directors, 1807—88 

a Sir Francis Workman, Judge, Calcutta, 1763— 

45 

Macnaghten, Sir William Hay, Baronet, Envoy to Kabul, 
1793—1841 

— ~ Duncan, Inspector-General, Medical Service, 

adras, ?—1867 

Macpherson, Sir Herbert Taylor, V.C., Commander-in-Chief, 
Madras, 1827—86 

Macpherson, Sir James Duncan, Major-General, 1811—74 

a, ie John, Baronet, Acting Governor-General, 

745—182 


Rajkumar College, 








CANNING. 
May 31st, 1905. 

Waite duly acknowledging the kindly and 
favourable notice of my book on Canning in 
your issue of May 20th, I should like to notice 
two points. 1. The reviewer recommends for 
my perusal the anonymous ‘ Memoirs of George 
Canning,’ published in 1828. In my notice of 
it in my preface, he says I “ paraphrase Mr. Hill.” 
I will not trouble you with the reproduction of 
Mr. Hill’s judgment and mine, but the para- 
phrase does not appear very close. Nor do I 
think it very generous to assume that I repro- 
duce (without acknowledgment) another’s esti- 
mate of a work which I have not myself 
read. I personally should think it an act 
of literary dishonesty to act thus, or to 
mention by name and criticiza a book 
in my preface which I had not myself read. 
The ‘ Memoirs’ in question, as a matter of fact, 
are very well known to me; but, with all defer- 
ence to the reviewer, I think the Lonsdale 
MSS., Malmesbury, Ward, and George Rose 
far better-informed guides to the period 1806-7 
than the ‘Memoirs’ he so values, 2. The re- 
viewer writes, ‘* Was it ‘the French’ who called 
the Lord Privy Seal the ‘sdt [sic] privé’? We 
‘had always supposed this gentle witticism as 
much Canning’s as,” &c. I appeal unto Cesar, 
i.c., Canning himself (letter to Lord Liverpool, 
‘Stapleton Correspondence,’ i. 213, December 
14th, 1824): “ While (Westmoreland) the senior 
Cabinet Minister—the doyen de Ministres, the 
Sot Privé (as the French take the liberty of 
calling him),’’ &c. Can anything be clearer than 





this? I hope the reviewer will withdraw his 
[sic] after ‘‘S6t,” unless he wishes to criticize 
Canning, and admit my account of the origin of 
this “gentle witticism” as the true one. 

H. W. V. Temper_ey, 








SALE OF SHAKSPEAREANA. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
the following books out of a _Shakspearean 
collection, 25th to 27th ult. Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Tragedies, with The Wild Goose Chase. 
first editions, 1647-52, 507. Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, first edition, 1621, 507. Butler’s 
Hudibras, first editions of the three parts complete, 
1663-78, 487. John Chalkhill’s —s rts, 1613, 
687. Chaucer, 1561, 427. Coryat’s Crudities, first 
edition, 1611, 457. Gascoigne’s Works, 1587, 420. 
Habington’s Castara, first edition, 1634, 332. Dr. 
John Hall, On English Bodies, 1657, 302. Herrick’s 
Hesperides, &c, 1648, 55/. Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon in English, W. de Worde, 1495, 
657. Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1577, 50/. Jobn- 
son’s Seven Champions of Christendome, first 
edition, 1596, 407. Ben Jonson’s Works, 1516-40, 
421. Marlowe and Chapman’s Hero and Leander, 
unrecorded edition, 1622, 30/. Marston’s Tragedies 
and Comedies, 1633, 30, T. Middleton, The Blacke 
Booke, 1604, 30/. Montaigne’s Essays by Florio, 
1603, 607. Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 2 vols., 
1007. North’s Plutarch, 1579, 507. Purchas’s Pilgrims, 
5 vols., 1625, 682. Rabelais, by Urquhart and Mot- 
teux, 1653-94, 30/. Ravenscroft’s Measurable Musick, 
1614, 60/7. Barnabe Rich, Faultes, Faults, and Nothing 
Else but Faults, 1606, 402. Rowlands’s A New Yeare’s 
Gift, 1582, 427. Shakspeare, Second Folio, large copy, 
1632, 225/.; Third Folio, fine copy, 1664, 500/.; Fourth 
Folio, fine copy, 1685, 130/.; Romeo and Juliet, 1637, 
1202.; Othello, 1630 (611. in facsimile), 907. Spenser’s 
Complaintg, 1591, 60/.; Faerie Queene, first edition, 
1590-6, 1601.; another copy, finer, 2207. Whitney’s 
Choice of Emblems, 1586, 307. The three days’ sale 
(761 lots) realized over 6,500/, 








Witerary Gossip. 

Mr. G. F. Brappy has written a new 
story, which will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. next week. It bears the 
title ‘The Marquis’s Eye,’ and it tells the 
curious adventures which befell a good 
young man after an operation whereby he 
exchanged a damaged eye of his own for 
the eye of a gay French marquis, and con- 
sequently saw life through a strangely 
sophisticated medium. 


Pror. Herxiess and Mr. Hannay are 
publishing shortly through Messrs. Black- 
wood a work called ‘St. Leonards,’ dealing 
with the history of a portion of St. Andrews 
University. 

Mr. Fisnzer Unwin has in the press a 
romance of New Zealand history, entitled 
‘Captain Sheen.’ The author is Mr. 
Charles Owen, and the incidents are mostly 
based upon facts gathered from old records. 
The period is the dawn of the nineteenth 
century, and the story is full of adventure. 


A neEw novel by Mrs. F. A. Farrar is 
announced for early publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, entitled ‘Ruth Fielding: a 
Double Love Story.’ The scene of the 
story is laid in Lincolnshire, and it inci- 
dentally introduces the misfortunes of one 
of its county families. 


Messrs. James MacLenose & Sons will 
issue in the autumn ‘The History of Japan, 
iving an Account of the Ancient State and 
overnment of the Empire,’ by Engelbert 
Kaempfer, Physician to the Dutch Embassy 
to the Emperor’s Court in 1698. This book 
was published in 1727 under the imprimatur 
of Sir Hans Sloane, and has not since been 
reprinted in its entirety. In addition to 
Kaempfer’s account of his travels in Japan, 





it includes a very full account of the 
manners and customs of the people and of 
the Shinto religion, and also deals fully 
with the natural history of the country. 
The format will be uniform with that of 
the recent editions of Hakluyt and Purchas, 
and all the illustrations of the original edition 
will be reproduced. 


Dr. H. Srres has accepted the editor- 
ship of the great German dictionary of 
Middle-English, which was begun by 
Eduard Miatzner. The first number was 
published in 1872, and there is sufficient 
material on hand to bring the work down to 
the end of ‘‘M”’ in 1906. In order to hasten 
the completion of the dictionary, the remain- 
ing letters are to be proceeded with simul- 
taneously, and it is hoped that prominent 
students of Middle- English will render 
assistance by undertaking some of the more 
important texts, with a view to furnishing 
the necessary examples. 


Mr. Boptey is slowly recovering from 
his long illness, and is hoping soon to 
resume his work, interrupted fourteen 
months ago, on the second series of ‘ France,’ 
which has been his chief occupation since 
the first part appeared in 1898. The new 
volumes, as they will treat primarily of 
‘The Church and Religious Questions in 
France,’ will derive increased importance 
from the present ecclesiastical crisis, which 
no one foresaw when they were commenced 
seven years ago, and Mr. Bodley hopes to 
complete them before the French general 
elections of next year. 


Mr. H. A. Vacuett writes :— 


**T have to thank you for a handsome notice 
of my novel ‘The Hill’; but I must protest 
vehemently against a paragraph of a corre- 
spondent of yours last week, who writes: 
‘Those who are in close touch with Harrow 
School will be able to identify a good many of 
the boys and masters in the novel,’ and your 
obvious comment thereon, that you ‘are sorry 
to hear it, for close portraiture is both bad art 
and bad manners.’ In my preface I take pains 
to state that there are no portraits in ‘The 
Hill.’ Some few composite photographs are 
submitted, notably of the two masters. Harro- 
vians will recognize a trait, a trick of speech, 
taken from life, but purposely fused with other 
traits absolutely imaginary. ‘The Hill’ is 
fiction, not fact. The central theme, a not 
uncommon one, the struggle between two boys, 
representing good and evil, for the possession 
of the friendship of a third, was suggested to 
me bya friend, an older Harrovian than I, 
who witnessed a somewhat similar fight (although 
differing from my fictitious one in episode and 
incident), which did not end as my fight 
ends. Two of the original protagonists were 
unknown to me; the third, in appearance, 
character, and temperament, is esentially other 
than my presentation of him. Of course, 
hundreds of persons will see in my masters 
and boys types of other masters and boys to be 
found in most public schools ; but I repeat I 
have taken particular pains to avoid por- 
traiture.” 


WE regret to notice the death of Mr. 
Edward Livingstone, of the Edinburgh 
publishing and printing firm of E. & 8. 
Livingstone. Mr. Livingstone enjoyed close 
friendship with R. L. Stevenson, and pub- 
lished a short-lived magazine, to which 
Stevenson contributed. He was also asso- 
ciated with Sir Conan Doyle. 
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In order to avoid misapprehension, 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. ask us to call 
attention to the fact that ‘The Conscience 
of a King,’ the title of a newly published 
romance 3 Mr. A. ©. Gunter, the author 
of ‘Mr. Barnes of New York,’ is virtually 
the same as that of a sociological work, 
‘The Conscience of the King,’ by Mr. J. C. 
Spence, which still has a considerable sale. 


We have received the following :— 

Permit me to appeal to all who reverence 
the evidences of our country’s story to oppose 
the Local Government Board’s attempt to 
obtain parliamentary sanction to a drastic 
alteration of county boundaries. Though the 
county of Essex is apparently to be the only 
sufferer on this occasion, the question is one 
which affects the whole country. The petition 
presented to the Local Government Board by 
my Council explains the position, but in addition 
I would point out that the order will in this 
case alter bounds existing since pre-Roman 
days, and all for the sake of the Poor Law, 
which may at no distant date be amended. 

Gero. Patrick, 
Hon. Secretary, 
British Archeological Association. 

The Essex Archeological Society and the 
Essex Field Club are also protesting in 
similar fashion. 


Tue Committee of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Retreat will be happy to make 
arrangements for any members of the trade, 
who may desire to do so, to visit the Retreat 
at Abbots Langley, in parties of, say, ten 
or twelve, on Saturday afternoons during 
the summer months. 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
held on May 18th 98/7. was granted to fifty- 
six members and widows of members; six 
new members were elected, and two 
members were proposed. 


Furtuer evidence of the spread of a 
desire for Japanese knowledge in India is 
furnished by the fact that the authorities 
of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at 
Lahore have appointed a Japanese teacher 
to instruct a class of the students in his lan- 
guage. Mr. Goto, graduate of Tokio 
Imperial University, has been appointed to 
the chair, and his arrival in India is now 
announced. 


M. Hewnrr Porparz, the well - known 
French journalist, who has just died at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-three, was 
one of M. Marinoni’s most able assistants on 
the Petit Journal, and was for eight years 
chief editor of one of the most popular of 
French daily newspapers, the Matin. 


A rurTuEr list of prizes in the gift of the 
Académie Francaise has been published, 
and the more important of these are as 
follows: The Prix Vitet, of the value of 
2,900 francs, ‘‘ décerné par l’Académie 
comme elle l’entendra dans l’intérét des 
lettres,” goes to Madame Daniel Lesueur ; 
the Prix Née, 3,500fr., is awarded to M. 
Paul Adam as the “auteur de l|’ceuvre la 
plus originale comme forme et comme 
pensée’’ ; the Prix Narcisse Michaut, of the 
value of 2,000fr. for the best work on 
French literature, is taken by M. Paléologue; 
and the Prix Kastner-Boursault, also of 
the value of 2,000fr., goes to M. Paul 
Doumier, President of the Ohamber of 





Deputies, for a work on Indo-China. The 
Prix Monbinne, 3,000fr., “marques d’in- 
térét a des hommes de lettres,”’ has been 
divided between two: M. Montégut gets 
2,000fr. and M. Tancréde Martel the 
remaining 1,000fr. 


Tue Académie of Amiens announces the 
opening of a subscription list for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Jules 
Verne, and a very strong committee has been 
formed, under the patronage of M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz, Under-Secretary of State for 
Fine Arts. M. Méziéres, of the Académie 
Francaise, is president, in association with 
MM. Jean Dupuis, Berthelot, Pierre Loti, 
Marcel Prévost, Jules Claretie, J. Hetzel, 
and Fiquet, Mayor of Amiens. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by Dr. Fournier, 
22, Rue Jules Lardiére, Amiens, 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are: Indian Forest Service, Correspondence 
relating to Training of Forestry Students 
(8d.); Report on Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Great Britain, Part I., List of 
Schools and Detailed Reports (1s. 11d.) ; 
Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland, 1904-5 (2}d.); Code 
of Regulations for Continuation Classes, 
Scotland (23d.); and Statutes made by the 
Governing Bodies of St. John’s College, and 
Christchurch, Oxford (3d. each). 








SCIENCE 


—_ se 


Metapsychical Phenomena. By J. Maxwell, 
M.D. Translated by L. J. Finch. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 


Dr. MaxweEtt, a French gentleman, pre- 
sumably of Scottish descent, is Deputy- 
Attorney of the Court of Appeal at Bordeaux, 
and has taken the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. His book is concerned with his 
own studies of the alleged phenomena 
recently styled ‘‘metapsychical.” As Sir 
Oliver Lodge says :-— 

“He does not give a minute account of all 
the details, nor seek to convince hostile critics 
that he has overlooked no possibility, and 
made no mistakes.” 

Like Hegel, he may think that ‘‘ the a priori 
conceptions of hostile critics are so rooted 
that no testimony can prevail against them” 
(‘ Philosophie des Geistes,’ ‘Werke,’ vol. vii. 

. 179, 1845). Dr. Maxwell has done his 
Sot as an investigator, and is convinced 
that certain unexplained phenomena (re- 
ported in all ages and conditions of culture) 
do occur. Of the historical evidence he says 
very little; of the anthropological evidence 
he says nothing. He thinks that the phe- 
nomena, as of the movement of objects 
without physical contact, are due to what 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in his introduction, calls 
‘¢an extension, as it were, of the motor and 
sensory power of the body beyond its 
apparent boundary.’’ The phenomena are, 
mainly, ‘mechanical movements without 
contact, production of intelligent noises, 
and either visual, tangible, or luminous 
appearances which do not seem to be 
hallucinatory.” All these things, as Dr. 
Maxwell knows, or the appearance of 
them, can be produced by fraud, and he 
explains the fraudulent methods. He re- 





mains absolutely convinced that he has had 
experience of honest phenomena, both with 
the paid Neapolitan peasant woman 
Eusapia Paladino and with amateurs 
among his friends and acquaintances. He 
is not a spiritualist; he does not regard the 
“ personifications” or ‘‘ controls” which 
profess to produce the “ intelligent noises” 
as ghosts of the dead. Sir Oliver Lodge 
disclaims responsibility for the book, the 
author, and the very ungrammatical trans- 
lator, who uses ‘‘ phenomena’? now and 
then as a Greek neuter plural, with the 
English verb in the singular, and conceives 
‘* stigmee ” to be the plural of “ stigma.” 
As to Eusapia, in Appendix A (not 
Appendix B, as the notes say), Dr. Maxwell 
criticizes the Cambridge report on her de- 
ceptions. Dr. Hodgson deliberately allowed 
her to release her hand from his hold, 
informed the darkling company that phe- 
nomena were about to occur, and occur 
they did. It is answered that all the 
phenomena were not explained, which is 
true, and that Eusapia did not find Cam- 
bridge congenial, and was overworked, 
which is very probable. Again, Dr. Max- 
well thinks that muscular exertions by the 
medium and others merely synchronize 
with and aid the unexplained exertions of 
an unknown force. He might hold a séance 
in a room where a fencing-match is going 
on, and see how that works—if light enough 
for fencing is allowed. Eusapia’s deeds 
greatly preferred the darkness. Nor did 
she let herself be mechanically fas- 
tened up, so as to prevent trickery. The 
table with her does not move untouched, for 
the lower part of her skirt must be in con- 
tact with it. Dr. Maxwell has “ often seen 
women mediums’ dresses bulge out and 
approach the table,” though “the sen- 
sitive’s feet remained visible.” Why not 
put the fair medium into gymnastic cos- 
tume? Prof. Richet thinks it “rash to 
conclude that all the phenomena produced, 
or supposed to be produced, by Eusapia 
are fraudulent.” The late Henry Sidgwick 
reckoned it ‘‘ unreasonable to attribute, even 
hypothetically, to supernormal agency the 
residuum that was not so easily explicable.” 
British inquirers vote with Mr. Sidgwick, 
continental savants are less austere. Our 
sympathies are strongly with Mr. Sidgwick. 
On the other hand, we do not profess to 
explain how Eusapia, in a light good 
enough to permit reading, and with her 
hands at a distance of fifteen centimetres 
from a letter-balance (her hands resting on 
those of Dr. D., or one of his hands on one 
of hers), caused the balance to follow her 
movements. We do not quite make out 
where one of her hands was at this time. 
Note made on the day of the experiment : 
‘* My judgment will convince no one,”’ says 
Dr. Maxwell; but he would have aided 
conviction if he had described the doings of 
Eusapia’s hand which appears not to have 
been laid on that of Dr. D. Both of her 
hands, at all events, are said to have been, 
in one experiment, ‘‘ about ten centimetres 
away from the edge of the apparatus.” 
In another passage Eusapia is said to 
have done the performance with the 
letter-balance ‘‘ without abandoning her 
neighbour’s hands,” in the plural. One 
thing certain about Eusapia is that 
she could, in France, make a higher 
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record, when squeezing a dynamometer, 
than Sir Oliver Lodge; it would thus 
appear that she can exert great muscular 
force. But Eusapia is neither here nor 
there, compared with the following anec- 
dote. Breakfasting at a restaurant with 
an amateur, Dr. Maxwell mentioned the 
name of a “ personification,” a soi-disant 
spirit. A small table “near which we 
were seated glided of its own accord 
across the floor.” The cloth of this small 
table was in contact with that of the table 
at which Dr. Maxwell and his acquaintance 
were sitting, but the distance covered before 
the woods of each table were in contact was 
eleven inches. ‘A conversation ensued 
with the personification, by means of the 
movements of the table, without contact.” 
If the tables had been uncovered the 
coma would have been more satis- 
tory. 

There is a certain lack of precision in 
the descriptions of such scenes. As for 
movements of tables, we are most im- 

ressed by first - hand accounts received 

m friends who have witnessed them, 
now in the course of private experi- 
ments, now after such experiments were 
over, and, above all, when nobody 
was thinking of experiments, or even knew 
that they were made, and the movements 
of objects were wholly unlooked for, and 
excited alarm. Nearly the oldest recorded 
case known to us is the sudden convulsion 
of a large table on which the murderers 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury had laid their 
arms, while they supped at another table, 
on the evening of the day of the murder! 


However, the occurrence is decidedly 
“remote.” 
Dr. Maxwell’s remarks on _ crystal- 


gezing are not of great interest. He 
thinks that ‘‘amnesia” as to the things 
seen occurs very rapidly in the seer, as 
happens usually in the case of dreams. In 
a large experience we have found nothing 
of this kind. ‘The disappearance of the 
voluntary and personal activity of the con- 
sciousness” of the crystal-gazer has never 
occurred in our personal observation, nor 


has there been an instance of “ pre- 
monition.” Dr. Maxwell gives one 
curious example. He knew of the 


vision (an accident to a steamer) eight 
days before the accident (exaggerated in 
the crystal pictures) occurred. ‘I have 
observed,” he says, “results so extraordinary 
as to confound the imagination. They ap- 
_ to me to tend towards demonstrating 

ant’s idea of the relativity and contin- 
gency of time and space.” That is the 
present result of our own observations on 
crystal - gazers, all amateurs, and none of 
them ‘hysterical” or ‘ degenerate ” 
subjects. In France experiments have too 
usually been made with persons notoriously 
unwholesome, and the natural inference has 
been drawn that only such détraqués possess 
the faculty of crystal- gazing. 


For the reasons touched on by Sir Oliver 
Lodge—namely, that Dr. Maxwell “does 
not record his facts according to the 
standard set up by the Society for Psychical 
Research in this country””—wecannot expect 
his very candid book to have even as much 
effect on scientific opinion generally as the 
Transactions of the 8.P.R. 





THE ELECTRICAL CONSTITUTION OF 
MATTER, 
II. 


In last week’s article on this subject 
some account was given of the electronic 
theory, according to which all matter con- 
sists merely of positive and negative electrons, 
or units of electricity, in different forms of 
aggregation. At first sight, however, it is not 
clear how this theory can be made to fit 
in with the known facts of magnetism. Mag- 
netism and electricity have always, up to the 
present, been found in close association with 
each other, so that some connexion between the 
two is more than a mere hypothesis. Thus, a 
magnet thrust into the coil formed by wrapping 
wire round a cylinder will produce a current of 
electricity in the wire upon entering and leav- 
ing the coil; while an electric current passed 
through a similar coil will convert into a magnet 
an iron bar lying within it. Hence it has been 
conjectured that every current of electricity is 
accompanied by a magnetic field at right angles 
to its directions, and this is a law to which 
no exception has yet been discovered. 
But this alone hardly accounts for all the 
phenomena of magnetism, although Ampeére’s 
theory that every molecule of a permanent 
magnet is traversed by a current of electricity, 
which current is free to move about its centre, 
is now generally admitted to be well founded. 
According to this, the currents of the inner 
molecules of the magnetic substance neutralize 
each other, and external magnetic force is only 
exercised by the currents of the outer or surface 
molecules, the act of magnetization consisting in 
giving the currents a parallel direction. Similar 
reasoning may be applied even to the much 
larger class of substances called diamagnetic, 
which are repelled instead of attracted by a 
magnetic field, and therefore attempt to place 
themselves athwart it. The molecular-current 
theory is plain enough in the case of electro- 
magnets, or bars of soft iron which only become 
magnets while surrounded by wires carrying 
currents of electricity. But how are we to 
account for such currents within a natural sub- 
stance like the loadstone? Whence do these 
currents draw their electricity? and how is the 
supply of force kept up ? 

An attempt to answer these questions in 
the terms of the electronic theory was lately 
made by M. Paul Langevin, one of the Pro- 
fessors of Physics at the Collége de France, 
in an address which he delivered to 
the Congress of Science held on _ the 
occasion of the St. Louis Exhibition. By 
a highly ingenious train of reasoning, of 
which he promises fuller details, he concludes 
that the electrons within the molecules of mag- 
netic and diamagnetic substances alike may be 
expected to remain in constant motion, if the 
phenomenon of inertia be an entirely electro- 
magnetic one, and that the orbits which they 
describe are rigidly circular and can change their 
places without losing their conformation. This, 
which is apparently an extension of the view of 
the German physicist Weber, that the current 
of electricity round the molecules of a magnet 
is free from what is termed resistance, would 
seem, if accepted, to be capable of accounting 
for most magnetic and diamagnetic phenomena. 
For its proof, however, we must wait, as stated, 
for M. Langevin’s full exposition. As to the 
cause which originally starts the electrons on 
their orbits, he does not expressly speak; but if 
a guess in the matter may be allowed, it is 
perhaps due to the directive magnetism of the 
earth, which might be expected to force the 
currents round the molecules of magnetic or 
diamagnetic ores to take up positions either 
parallel or at right angles to its own axis. 
In view, too, of M. Curie’s proof that, while 
magnetism varies in inverse ratio to the abso- 
lute temperature, diamagnetism does not, and 
M. A. Leduc’s experiments with fused bismuth 





(for whichsee ‘Research Notes’ in The Athenewm, 
No. 4048), it may well be that the physical con. 
ditions under which the ore is deposited have 
determining influence upon the nature of its 
magnetism. 

The question of gravitation presents much 
more difficulty, because, while it can be shown 
experimentally that electricity and magnetism 
are so closely related that the force exercised 
by them is, as it were, interchangeable, we have 
nothing but the vaguest indications of any 
necessary connexion between electricity and 
gravitation, Faraday, who devoted many years 
of his life to an attempt to prove such a con- 
nexion, was at last forced to abandon his 
experiments, with the remark that ‘* They do 
not shake my strong feelings of the existence 
of a relation between gravity and elec- 
tricity, though they give no proof that such a 
relation exists.” Nor has the electronic 
theory helped us much further on the same 
road, M. Langevin says, indeed, that gravita- 
tion seems to him to result from a property of 
the electrons and a mode of activity in the 
ether distinct from those which produce elec. 
trical and magnetic phenomena, and that he 
abandons for the present any attempt to show 
connexion between the three. Prof. Fleming, 
on the other hand, suggests that the complete 
mathematical expression for the law of mutual 
action of the electrons will show :— 

“], That at exceedingly small distances they 
must all repel each other without regard to size, 

“2. That at greater distances positive electrons 
must repel positive, and negative repel negative, 
but unlike electrons attract, with a force that varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

“3, Superimposed on the above there must bea 
resultant effect such that all atoms attract each 
other at distances great compared with their size, 
without regard to the relative number of positive 
electrons which compose them, inversely as the 
square of the distance,” 

He thinks this last condition would furnish 
the necessary assumption to account for universal 
gravitation, although he points out that this 
may be only true of electrons gathered into 
atoms. Meanwhile, it may be said that, if 
gravitation cannot be explained on this theory, 
it is not by any other, all the older hypotheses 
which would account for gravitation by sup- 
posing it due to the bombardment by corpuscles 
of great velocity, the generation or absorption 
of fluid by bodies under pressure, and the exist- 
ence ofa tide within the ether, being apparently 
disposed of by Clerk Maxwell’s demonstration 
that all these conditions presuppose the ex- 
penditure of work. 

To recapitulate, then, what has been said, 
the theory which supposes all ponderable 
matter to be composed of positive and negative 
electrons or corpuscles of electricity, whereof 
the negative revolve within the atom round 
a core consisting wholly or partly of posi- 
tive electrons, will account for all the known 
facts of electricity and, if, indeed, M. Langevin’s 
promised proofs turn out to be satisfactory, 
of magnetism. Up to the present it has failed, 
like all other theories, to account for the pheno- 
mena of gravitation. The existence of the 
negative electrons which it supposes has been 
experimentally demonstrated, while that of the 
positive remains till now largely a matter of 
inference. 

It does not, of course, follow from these con- 
siderations either that the electronic theory is 
untrue, or that it is not capable of rendering 
the most signal services to science. The time 
has gone by, probably for ever, when the 
authors of a scientific theory could expect 
for it universal acceptance, and could demand 
that it should take its place among those 
imaginary ‘‘laws of nature,” to question the 
validity of which was looked upon as little better 
than blasphemy. Rather do we now consider 
such theories, in the words of M. Lucien 
Poincaré, as 
“simples images, commodes pour le langage, 
facilitant la recherche, permettant de grouper et 
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d’associer les faits, mais ne presentant avec la 
réalité objective qu'une ressemblance fort éloignée.” 
Looked at thus, and with a due appreciation of 
its provisional character, the electronic theory 
will probably prove to be—as has lately been 
said of another hypothesis—a lamp to guide our 
feet some steps further on the path of know- 


ledge. 








PETRARCH’S GEOGRAPHY, 
May 22nd, 1905. 

In the notice of the Italian work ‘ Da Dante 
a Leopardi’ in your issue of May 13th your 
reviewer very justly objects to Signor Cesareo’s 
depreciation of Petrarch’s geographical know- 
ledge; and he thinks that Petrarch may have 
founded the map of Italy, his authorship of 
which is denied, on other maps already in 
existence. In two marginal notes to the famous 
Virgil at Milan Petrarch expressly states that 
he had such maps—cartw vetustissime he calls 
them—on the strength of which he corrects the 
geographical mistakes of Servius (De Nolhac, 
*Pétrarque et lHumanisme,’ pp. 126, 127). 
From a similar note in his Pliny (now at 
Paris) we know that he had a map of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and if we may believe a passage in 
one of his ‘ Letters of Old Age’ (ix. 2) he even 
had a map of China, India, and Ceylon. No 
one else in those days had so correct a know- 
ledge of the classical geography of Italy, and 
his enthusiasm for the subject was such that, at 
the age of sixty, he pressed Boccaccio (‘ Epp. 
Sen.,’ iii. 1) to join him in an expedition to the 
sources of the Timarus, which he knew was the 
Isonzo, and not, as was then supposed, the 
Brenta. Cesareo’s argument that, if Petrarch 
had executed such a map of Italy (as Blondus 
states, ‘Italia Illustrata,’ Basle edition, 1531, 
pp. 353 and 355), he would have mentioned it 
in his works, is a singularly infelicitous one, 
for we know from an incidental notice in 
Boccaccio’s Geographical Dictionary (‘ De 
Montibus, Silvis, &c., ad fin.) that Petrarch 
had written a work on classical geography. 
This work has not only not come down to us, 
but the author makes no mention of it in any of 
his extant treatises or in his voluminous letters. 

Epwarp H. R. Tatuam., 





SOCIETIES, 


ZOOLOGICAL.—May 16.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during April, and 
called special attention to a young female chimpanzee 
{Anthropopithecus — ; toa young female 
giraffe from Northern Nigeria, probably belonging to 
the race known as Giraffa camelopardalis peralta ; 
toa young male huanaco (Zama hwanacos), from 
Punta Arenas, Tierra del Fuego, presented by Mr. 
Moritz Braun and Capt. R. Crawshay; and to 
a pair of concave -casqued hornbiils (Dicho- 
ceros bicornis) from India. — Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas exhibited examples of a new golden 
mole which had been obtained in connexion 
with Mr. C. D. Rudd’s exploration of South Africa, 
and which he proposed to call Amblysomus corrie.— 
Mr. H. B. Fantham exhibited and made remarks 
upon microscopic slides of Lankesterella tritonis, 
a hemogregarine parasitic in the blood-corpuscles 
of a newt, Zriton cristatus. This parasite was 
recently found by Mr. A. S. Hirst and the exhi- 
bitor, and their observations had since been inde- 
pendently confirmed by Dr. A. C. Stevenson.—Mr. 
F. E. Beddard read a paper entitled ‘A Contribu- 
tion to the Knowledge of the Encephalic Arterial 
System in Sauropsida.’—Sir Harry Johnston read a 
paper containing criticisms of the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild’s proposed classification of the anthro- 
poid apes. He was disposed to agree with Mr. 
Rothschild’s classification of the African apes, but 
suggested that the proper transcription of the 
native name for the bald chimpanzee should be 
nkulunkamba instead of (as Du Chaillu wrote it) 
kooiookamba. Sir Harry, however, could not agree 
with Mr. Rothschild’s proposed change of the 
generic name of the orang from Simia to Pongo; 
and although considering him right in applying the 
former name, at present used for the orang, 
to the chimpanzees, he was of opinion that 
either Satyrus or Pithecus was a far preferable 
name to Pongo for the orang. He con- 





cluded with a list of words used in several 
African languages for the chimpanzee, and with 
a précis of the history of European knowledge 
of the anthropoid apes down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury.—Mr. Koud Andersen contributed a paper on 
some species of bats of the genus Rhinolophus. All 
the Ethiopian species of Rhinolophus were shown 
to be of Oriental origin.—A paper was read from 
Dr. E. Bergroth, containing the results of his 
observations on the stridulating organs of five new 
species (two of which were referred to new genera) 
of the hemipterous family Halyine, — Dr. P. 
Chalmers Mitchell read a paper entitled ‘On the 
Anatomy of Limicoline Birds, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Correlation of Modifications,’—Mr. R. I 
Pocock read a paper containing results of observa- 
tions on a female specimen of the Hainan gibbon 
(Hylobates hainanus), now living in the Society’s 
gardens. 





MIcROSscOoPICAL.—May 17.—Dr. Dukinfield H. 
Scott, President, in the chair.— Mr. Rousselet 
described an old —- of the Culpeper-Scarlet 
type, presented by Mr. J. E. Haselwood. 1t was 
signed “ Nath. Adams, Optician to his Royal High- 
ness Frederick, Prince of Wales, Fecit.” ‘the date 
was probably about 1740, and it differed from others 
of the type in having four pillars instead of the 
usual three. Mr. Rousselet also described an old 
Adams’s lucernal microscope made by W. & S. 
Jones (Adams’s successors). The instrument, pre- 
sented to the Society by Lieut.-Col. Tupman, was 
exhibited in the room. The body consisted of a 
mahogany box, of the form of a frustum of a 
sega about 17in. long by 7 in. square at the 
base, lying horizontally. The objective was carried 
in a sliding tube at the small end, and an eyepiece, 
consisting of two lenses about 5in. in diameter, was 
oer ne at the other end. The stage had vertical and 

orizontal motions,and there was acondensing system 
of two independent lenses behind it. The curious 
feature about the instrument was the method of 
observing the image, which was by means of an 
aperture, about } in. diameter, in a small disc carried 
by an arm attached to a telescopic rod projecting 
from below the instrument. The distance of the 
disc from the eyepiece could thus be adjusted until 
the best effect was obtained. On looking through 
the disc, which in this instance was about 14 in. 
from the eyepiece, one saw in the eye lens a very 
fair image of an object placed on the stage.—A 
communication received from Mr. D. D. Jackson, 
of New York, on ‘The Movements of Diatoms and 
other Microscopic Plants,’ was read. In it Mr, 
Jackson described the interesting observations and 
ingenious experiments made by him, some with 
artificial diatoms, which have led him to the con- 
clusion that the movements referred to are caused 
by the escape of oxygen gas evolved in these 
organisms.—There was an exhibition of slides of 
the Oribatide from the collection presented to the 
Society some twenty years since by Mr, A. D. 
Michae], who made some remarks upon that family 
of the Acarina. 





PHYSICAL.— May 20.—The National Physical 
Laboratory was open to the inspection of Fellows, 
and the following special demonstrations were 
shown: ‘The Specific Heat of Iron at High Tem- 
peratures,’ by Dr. J. A. Harker. Dr, Harker also 
exhibited some new types of electric furnace for 
the attainment, in absence of noxious gases, of tem- 
peratures between 800° C. and 2,200° C.—Mr, A. 
Campbell exhibited apparatus for the measurement 
of small inductances.—In the Optical Department 
two new optical benches, constructed for the 
Laboratory by Messrs. R. & T. Beck, were shown by 
Mr. Selby. 





BRITISH NUMISMATIC. — May 24.— Mr. P, 
Carlyon - Britton, President, in the chair.—The 
President announced that H.R.H. Princess Christian 
and H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg had 
honoured the Society by the acceptation of its 
Royal Membership.—Mr. R. 4 Ababrelton, Dr. G. A. 
Auden, and Messrs. M. E. Hughes-Hughes, B. Max 
Mehl, J. F. Walker, and G. H. Ward were elected 
Ordinary Members.—Mr. H. A. Parsons read a paper 
on ‘The Mail-Coach and its Halfpennies,’ wherein 
—after a sketch of the history of mail-coaches, and 
areference to the conditions existing at the time 
of their most general employment—the writer re- 
counted the circumstances attendant on the issue 
of the three varieties of halfpenny tokens struck in 
memory of the reforms and improvements in- 
stituted by Palmer in the latter part of the reign of 
George IlI. The writer, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. 
Ogden exhibited specimens in_ illustration of 
the paper.—Fleet-Surgeon A. E. Weightman con- 
tributed a complete historical monograph on ‘The 
Royal Farthing Tokens, 1613-36.’ From the evidence 
afforded by the patents and a close study of speci- 
mens of numerous varieties of the tokens dealt 





with the writer was able to classify the types pre- 
sented in periods corresponding with the changes 
of ownership of the patents conferring the right of 
striking and issue. e adduced strong arguments 
to prove that the oval specimens constituted a 
separate and contemporary issue for circulation in 
Ireland, and also to show that the small tokens 
issued in the reign of James I. were intended for 
half-farthings—not farthinge, as has been hitherto 
maintained. The writer illustrated his subject b 
enlarged photographs of specimens in his cabine’ 
and both he and Lieut.-Col. Morrieson showed 
many rare examples of the tokens themselves.—Mr. 
L. A. Lawrence exhibited one of the four known 
specimens of silver pennies attributed to thelbald, 
King of Wessex, and stated that he had, after 
careful consideration, reluctantly arrived at the 
conclusion that all the specimens were clever fabri- 
cations of the same class as tie forgeries of 
William I. and II., Henry I., and some other coins 
of the Norman period already exposed by him.— 
Mr. Hamer exhibited the very rare Bissett’s half- 
penny token, without the pictures on the field of 
the obverse.—Presentations to the Society’s lib 
and collections were made by Dr. G. A. Auden an 
Messrs. Spink & Son. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Annual Meeting. 
Engineers, 7}.—‘ The Improvement of London Traffic,’ Messrs. 
C. Scott Meik and W. Beer. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—‘ The Metaphysical Criterion and its Implica- 
tions,’ Mr. H. Wildon Carr. 
-- Geographical, 8}.—‘ Exploring Journeys in Asia Minor,’ Col. 
P. H. H. Massy, 
. Royal Institution, 5. —‘ Velazquez: III. The Impressionist,’ 
Rev. H. G. Woods. 
— Colonial, 8.—‘The British Empire in the East,’ Prof. Alleyne 


Ireland. 
—_ Zoological, 84.—‘ Notes on the Natural History of Western 
Uganda,’ Col. C. Delmé-Radcliffe; ‘I pti of New 
Species of (2jionychis and Allied Genera,’ Mr. Martin 
Jacoby; ‘On the Intestinal Tract of Mammals,’ Dr. P. Chal- 
mers Mitchell. 
Dante, 3}.—‘ Plato and Dante,’ Mrs. Craigie. 
— Archeological, 4—‘symbolism in Norman Sculpture at 
Quenington, G! shire,’ Miss Josephine Knowles. 
= Entomological, 8.-‘New African Lasiocampide,’ Prof. Chr. 
Aurivillius; ‘Rbynchota collected by Dr. A. H. Willey at 
Birara and Lifu,’ Mr. G. W. Kirkaldy. 
— Geological, 8.—‘The Microscopic Structure of Minerals form- 
ing Serpentine, and their Relation to its History,’ Prof. T. G. 
Bonney and Miss C. A. in; ‘The Tarus of the Canton 
Ticino,’ Prof. E. Johnstone Garwood. 
Tuurs. Royal, 4}. 
— Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Electro-Magnetic Waves,’ Lecture IIL, 
Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Tyndall Lectures.) 


Mon. 








Fat. Astronomical, 5. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘Submarine Navigation,’ Sir Wm. H. 
White. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘£xploration in the Philippines: II. 
H, Savage 


Among the Head Hunters of North Luzon,’ Mr. A. H. 
Landor. 








Science Gossiy. 


No. 74 of the Bulletins of the Lick Observa- 
tory contains Prof. Hussey’s ninth catalogue of 
new double stars, which includes the places of 
two hundred objects, and raises the whole 
number discovered to one thousand. No. 75 
gives a list of twelve stars whose radial 
velocities vary, and have been observed at 
Santiago, Chile, under the superintendence of 
Prof. W. H. Wright, of the D. O. Mills 
Expedition to the southern hemisphere; and 
No. 76 a set of elements and ephemeris of 
Giacobini’s comet (a, 1905) by Messrs. R. T. 
Crawford and J. D. Maddrill, which assign 
April 4th as the day of perihelion passage, and 
make it probable that the orbit is an elongated 
ellipse with a period of about 231 years. The 
perihelion distance from the sun is about 1°115 
in terms of the earth’s mean distance, or 104 
millions of miles. 


INTENDING observers of the total solar eclipse 
of next August who can read Spanish will 
find very useful a little work issued from the 
Madrid Observatory by D. Antonio Tarazona, 
entitled ‘ Memoria sobre el Eclipse Total de Sol 
del dia 30 de Agosto de 1905,’ with a preface by 
the Director, Seiior Francisco Ifliguez. It gives, 
with other useful information, a complete list 
of the towns, in alphabetical order, which are 
included in the zone of totality, with the times 
of the different phases of the eclipse; also ma 
showing the general position of the track, 
the Spanish portion on a very large scale, and 
a chart indicating the position of the eclipsed 
sun amongst the stars. 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Report of the Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford has been 
issued, embracing the events of the twelve 
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months which ended on the 30th of April last. 
The ting of the measures for the ‘ Astro- 
graphic Catalogue’ has been at last sanctioned, 
the expense to be shared by the Government 
and the University ; it will be commenced in 
October after the return of the Director 
(Prof. H. H. Turner) and Mr. Bellamy 
from the expedition to observe the solar 
eclipse on August 30th, in Egypt. Several 
improvements have been effected in the build- 
ings and equipment, but the work has been of 
rather a miscellaneous character, especially as 
the Director made a prolonged tour in the 
United States last summer, visiting most of 
the observatories there ; he had been invited to 
attend the International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences at St. Louis, and it is hoped that the 
International Union for Co-operation in Solar 
Research will meet at Oxford next autumn. 
Work with the Eros photographic plates has 
been continued. The editing of the Rousden 
variable-star observations led to a request that 
the MS. observations of the late Mr. Pogson 
should be placed in the hands of the Director 
for publication, and, after examination, this has 
been undertaken. 








FINE ARTS 


—e 


The Royal Academy and its Members, 1768- 
1830. By the late J. E. Hodgson, R.A., 
and Fred. A. Eaton. (Murray.) 


Tus work appears opportunely at a time 
when the position of the Royal Academy is 
the subject of much criticism. It treats of 
its foundation and of the more noteworthy 
incidents of its history during the presi- 
dencies of Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. As appearing under 
the joint authorship of the late librarian 
and the secretary, who have had free 
recourse to the archives of the institution, 
the book must necessarily be looked upon 
in the character of an official history, 
although in substance it is mainly a reprint 
of articles which have appeared in The Art 
Journal. The collaboration has been within 
defined limits. Such parts as treat of art 
in general ard of the art of the Acade- 
micians in particular are the work of Mr. 
Hodgson; and in the last five chapters, 
which were written since his death in 1895, 
his place has been taken by Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, R.A. Mr. Eaton is responsible for 
all that relates to the history of the insti- 
tution and for the admirable appendixes, 
which contain lists of Academicians, Asso- 
ciates, and prize-winners down to 1904, of 
the pictures in the Diploma Gallery, and of 
those acquired for the nation under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest, together with 
a copy of the instrument or original charter 
of the Academy. The clauses from the will 
of Sir Francis Chantrey which established 
the Bequest might also have been included 
with advantage in theirentirety, for purposes 
of reference, though, indeed, there are very 
full extracts in the book itself. The 
appendixes, however, are, for reference at 
any rate, the most valuable portion of the 
book, forming almost a concise history in 
outline of the institution. 

Of the work as a whole it may be said 
that it has a full measure of that serenity 
in face of criticism which is eminently 
characteristic of official histories. The 
wind may be blowing outside, but they are 
written in harbour. After the opening 
chapters, which treat of the inception of the 





Academy, the method adopted is purely 
biographical, and as a result the value of 
the letterpress is found to vary somewhat 
ponte mes Where it treats of an artist 
of any real distinction the work is always 
interesting. We may instance a 
the notices of Richard Wilson and Etty, 
and the chapters devoted to Gainsborough 
and Turner. Flaxman, also, among the 
lesser luminaries, and even a spent light 
like Angelica Kaufmann, are treated of 
in a manner at once sympathetic and 
discriminating, though in the case of the 
latter it may be observed that the sympathy 
concerns itself as much with her affections 
as with her art. 

The estimate of Constable, on the 
contrary, does somewhat scant justice to his 
merits. We are told that ‘‘ perhaps his 
fame now is as much above his deserts as in 
his lifetime it was below them.” This 
attitude of cautious reserve is in marked 
contrast to the general tenor of the artistic 
appreciations. They at any rate fully bear 
out the author’s statement on p. 203 to the 
effect that the short history of British art is 
perhaps more thickly studded with geniuses 
than any other. Constable was not elected 
to membership until twenty-seven years 
after the date when he first exhibited, and 
was then told by the President that he 
should consider himself fortunate in being 
chosen an Academician at a time when 
there were historical painters of great merit 
on the lists of Associates. We think that 
current opinion concerning him is rather 
nearer to the true estimate. 

During the whole period under review 
there were elected in all more than a 
hundred and fifty Academicians and Asso- 
ciates, and in the accounts of many of these 
the authors seem somewhat the victims of 
their method. The lives of the majority really 
lend themselves to tabular statement only. 
There are records of the dates of their 
births and deaths and election to member- 
ship, and there is little to add to these other 
than trivial incident. The art of some may 
be charitably assumed to have perished 
with them. As a consequence, presumably, 
these notices are concerned rather with 
their personal foibles, and details of their 
early environments, their interments, and 
the grants frequently made from the funds 
of the Academy towards the expenses of the 
same. Of Edward Bird, R.A., we are told 
that 
‘*he displayed all the usual precocity of genius ; 
drawing on walls and furniture when quite a 
child, receiving a box of colours from his sister 
at fourteen, and being then apprenticed to a 
tin and japan ware manufacturer at Wolver- 
hampton, where he rapidly distinguished him- 
self by the skill he displayed in the embellish- 
ment of tea-trays.” 


This course of early artistic development 
might well have served as the theme of one 
of the famous obituary lyrics in Max 
Adeler’s ‘ Out of the Hurly Burly,’ and we 
are again agreeably reminded of the same 
source when we learn that ‘his friends 
and admirers in Bristol gave him a grrnd 
funeral in the cathedral.” 

But in general the lives are more colour- 
less, and the impression they convey to the 
reader may be very fairly summed up in 
the words of an obituary notice of Joseph 
Wilton, the sculptor who executed the 





monument to Wolfe in Westminster 
Abbey: ‘‘He was a very respectable 
man, and if not a leading genius jp 
the Arts, he possessed considerable know. 
ledge of them, and had a very correct 
taste.” In the nature of things these 
qualities represent the extreme practical 
limit of qualification for membership of 
academies, and this work shows with what 
regularity, in the case of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, this standard is found to 
recur. The exceptions almost compel notice 
by their infrequency. Of John Hamilton 
Mortimer, Associate, we are told that 


“at the outset he painted historical subjects, 
but after his marriage he seems to have relin. 
quished them with other dissipations to which 
he had before been addicted ; and retiring to 
Aylesbury painted pictures with a moral ten- 
dency.” 


Our authors offer the very natural con- 
jecture that but for his untimely death he 
would have been speedily raised to the full 
honour of membership. 

The occasional discords are told with con- 
siderable detail. We may clearly infer the 
arbitrary nature of Sir Joshua’s rule from 
the account given of his attempt to get 
Bonomi elected Professor of Perspective, and 
of his temporary resignation in chagrin at 
his failure. His position certainly required 
tact. On one occasion, after a dinner, we 
are told that he proposed the health of 
‘“‘Mr. Gainsborough, the greatest living 
landscape painter,” whereupon Wilson 
jumped up and added: “and the greatest 
living portrait painter also.’ Passing, 
however, from these almost genial differ- 
ences genially portrayed to the notice of 
James Barry, we become conscious of 4 
contrast. We are told, ‘‘ he had the manners 
of aclown and the language of Billings- 
gate.” Edmund Burke enabled him in his 
youth to spend four years in Italy. “In 
return,” we are told, 


‘*Barry nobly determined to do nothing 
whatever to earn his own living; that sort of 
thing was beneath him, he could condescend to 
nothing but great monumental art.” 


The manner of the sneer savours some- 
what strangely of the Philistine! Barry’s 
life was one of penury; but we may cite 
his words when offering to decorate 
St. Paul’s with historical pictures at his 
Own expense :— 


‘*T have taken great pains to form myself for 
this kind of quixotism. To this end I have 
contracted and simplified my cravings and wants 
and brought them into a very narrow compass.” 


We are told that ‘for Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Titian he had the supremest 
contempt.” His published works prove the 
exact contrary. In a letter to Burke, 
written when at Rome, he says :— 


“You will, I hope, do me the justice to 
remember that I have the highest and justest 
sense of the beauty, elegance, and propriety of 
Raffael, though I believe them rather, perhaps, 
diffused amongst his works than to be found in 
any particular one; and I hope to give you 
some, though a faint, idea of Michael Angelo’s 
grandeur, knowledge, and even eloquence and 
beauty in some of his figures and stories in the 
compartments of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel.” 


We might easily quote a score of passages 
to the same purport from his letters, his 
lectures on painting, and his tract on 
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Titian’s colouring. His own impressive 
series of paintings in the great hall of the 
Society of Arts, which were designed to 
form @ history of human culture, reveal the 
influence of Raphael’s works in the Camera 
della Segnatura at the Vatican. 

The book repeats his uncivil retort to 
Reynolds when the latter remonstrated at 
his delay in delivering his lectures as Pro- 
fessor of Painting ; but there is no mention 
of the fact that the delay was due to his 
being occupied with the works for the 
Society of Arts, or that he subsequently 
became completely reconciled with Sir 
Joshua. 

In the notice of George Stubbs, the 
animal painter, of whom we are here 
informed that ‘‘ solicitous Fame still bears 
him aloft upon her trembling pinions,” the 
authors proceed to say that 


‘Sif we place him alongside his contemporary 
James Barry, and contrast the inflated utter- 
ances, the bumptious life and ambitious art of 
the one with the unassuming industry of the 
other, we cannot but chuckle and rejoice in the 
irony of fate which has so completely reversed 
their reputations.” 


This is emphatically not the way in which 
an official history, or any other history, 
should be written. 

It is somewhat easy to “chuckle and 
rejoice’? on the strength of unsound pre- 
mises. It would have been more to the 
purpose to explain the action taken by the 
Academy when, in 1799, by thirteen votes 
to nine, they expelled Barry, without allow- 
ing him any opportunity of meeting their 
charges against him. These charges 
are understood to have been founded 
upon his published letter to the 
Dilettanti Society, which contains some 
intemperate language as to the action of 
cabals within the Academy, and severe 
strictures upon the financial policy of 
the institution. It has been well said 
that 


“both parties appear to blame—Mr. Barry 
for losing his temper so often, and that 
public body for ever losing its temper at all, 
so far as to expel him in consequence of this 
publication.” 


In spite of the lapse of more than a century 
ie lane of temper has apparently not yet 
been made up. 

Barry, in his letter to the Dilettanti 
Society, which dealt with ‘‘certain matters 
essentially necessary for the improvement of 
public taste and for the accomplishing the 
original views of the Royal Academy,” 
referred to certain projects which he had 
urged upon the Academy as worthy of their 
financial support. These were the establish- 
ment of a gallery of pictures by old masters 
which should, by the generosity of the 
public, “‘soon fructify and extend to a 
National Gallery’’; of a gallery of prints 
and casts of famous statues for the 
benefit both of students and of the public; 
and also the reproduction, with the royal 
sanction, of the anatomical manuscripts and 
drawings by Leonardo da Vinci which were 
in the king’s possession. He had further 
urged the holding of loan exhibitions of 
works by old masters as likely to prove 
profitable to the Academy and beneficial to 
public taste. The last suggestion has, of 


course, long since been adopted, and the 





other projects have been realized by 
the operation of other agencies. Of the 
originator of these projects Allan Cunning- 
ham said, not without some justice, that 
“he was the greatest enthusiast in art 
which this country ever produced.” 








TWO EXHIBITIONS. 


An exhibition of old masters in the galleries 
of Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi is always certain 
to contain some fine pictures, and the present 
show is no exception tothe rule. Allthe works 

resented, except three, are by British painters, 
bat our national predominance in this case is 
not a mere predominance of number. Neither 
of the works attributed to Ruysdael re- 

resents that master at his best, and the 
Cooe of them is far from pleasant in colour. 
The single specimen of Da Koninck, on the 
other hand, is one of the best of his smaller 
works, the greys being most felicitously 
handled, striking the desired note of gravity 
and coolness without the least loss of harmony. 
The actual painting, too, is singularly crisp, 
keen, and skilful, and might serve as a proof, if 
proof were needed, that the large landscape in 
the Wantage Collection which passes under the 
name of Rembrandt was not beyond the capacity 
of his gifted pupil. 

Yet even this excellent painting fails to hold 
its own by the side of one of the English land- 
scapes in the same room, although it makes the 
little Gainsborough sketch look loose and 
mannered, and Constable’s Hampstead Heath 
seem rather poor and thin, both in quality and 
sentiment. This last represents the same scene 
as the picture in the Sheepshanks Collection, 
painted from a slightly higher point of view, 
and from its style appears to belong to the 
beginning of Constable’s Hampstead period. 
The date 1824 must thus represent the year of 
itscompletion. The other picture by Constable, 
however, is the splendid sketch of Salisbury 
Cathedral, which, when recently seen at 
Christie’s among the pictures of the late Mr. 
Louis Huth, excited universal admiration, This 
study for the finished work which was exhibited 
in 1823, and is now in South Kensington 
Museum, like so many of Constable’s studies, 
moves us more to-day than does the elaborate 

icture built up from it, fine as that is. 

ndeed, it would be difficult to name any work 

from Constable’s hand in which his charac- 
teristic excellence shows to better advantage 
than in this fresh and radiant sketch. The 
exquisite passages of colour in the sky round 
the cathedral spire are specially wonderful. 

Gainsborough as a figure painter is repre- 
sented only by a very slight and graceful study 
of The Mushroom Girl, but the specimens of 
Reynolds are more important. The sketch of 
Mrs. Payne-Gallwey, it is true, is a trifle 
plausible about the eye, the nostril, and the lip; 
and the large double portrait of Lord Ashburton 
and his Sister, though enlivened everywhere by 
passages of delightful brushwork and juicy 
colour, is not quite satisfactory in its total 
effect, perhaps from the endeavour to convey a 
sense of naturalness by posing the two sitters 
opposite to each other. The Portrait of Mrs. 
Irwin, however, is entirely characteristic, and 
the slight fading of the carnations has done no 
more than tone the picture to an exquisite 
silvery coolness. The accident in the case of 
Reynolds is, of course, common enough, and at 
times deplorable too ; but there are occasions, 
like the present, when it is positively felicitous 
in its results, conveying, as no deliberate process 
could do, an air of serene distinction which 
marks off these cultured persons of eighteenth- 
century England from those born in less for- 
tunate periods or places. The social philosopher 
may think, perhaps, that our nation has always 
overestimated the fair sex, and it is not our 
present affair to dispute the statement; but 








whether this British characteristic prove right 
or wrong in the long run, its effect on English 
portrait-painting is incontestable. In the hands 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and one or two of 
those who have inherited some portion of their 
genius the well-born Englishwoman has become 
a type unique in art, compared with which the 
women of all other painters seem childish, 
wanton, or bovine. 

The art of Romney is less searching and pro- 
found than that of Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
approaching nature with an appreciation more 
purely external. Nevertheless in his master- 
pieces, such as the well-known ‘ Miss Cumber- 
land,’ and even in less remarkable though fresh 
and typical specimens of his art, such as the 
‘Mrs. Drake,’ the fascination remains. The 
large portrait of Lady Hamilton as Cassandra, 
a three-quarter-length taken from the well- 
known full-length version of the subject 
engraved for Boydell’s ‘ Shakspeare,’ lacks Rom- 
ney’s usual lightness of touch, and therefore his 
characteristic charm. The strong and vivid 
picture of two children by Hoppner shows to 
much better advantage. Hoppner, indeed, is 
almost always successful in his portraits of 
children, perhaps because his feeling for youth 
and innocence was far stronger than his grip of 
mature character, and the picture in Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s exhibition is one of the best things 
of its kind, although in ability it may not be on 
the level of the Miss De Vismes by Lawrence. 
The gipsy-like gaiety of this girl sitter was 
peculiarly suited to Lawrence’s sparkling talent, 
and since the picture dates from the time when 
the artist was not yet spoilt by social success, 
it is a delightful example of his powers, as well 
as @ bold and original piece of colour. 

A humbler collection at the Rowley Gallery, 
Silver Street, Kensington, also calls for notice. 
It is composed of landscape sketches in water 
colour, and oil studies of poultry, by Mr. H. M. 
Livens, who, if we remember rightly, has shown 
several excellent if rather low-toned interiors in 
various recent exhibitions. The sketches indi- 
cate unusual feeling for design and an unusual 
taste in the choice and arrangement of colours, 
derived apparently from intelligent study of 
Oriental art. Mr. Livens’s talents deserve em- 
ployment on a more extended scale. 








THE LOUIS HUTH ENGRAVINGS. 


THE sale of these engravings at Christie’s on the 
24th ult. was notable for the fact that a first state, 
before any letters, of T. Watson’s mezzotint after 
Reynolds’s Lady Bampfylde fetched 1,260/., the 
highest price ever realized at auction for a mezzo- 
tint. Many other good prices were obtained. 
Details of the sale are appended. After Hoppner: 
The Right Hon. William Pitt, by G. Clint, 312. 
After Van Dyck: Lords John and Bernard} Stewart, 
by J. McArdell, 1207.; George, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and his Brother, by the same, 157/.; Henry, 
Earl of Danby, by V. Green, 40/.; Sir Thomas 
Wharton, by the same, 777. After Reynolds: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy, 
by V. Green, 1682, ; Oliver Goldsmith, by J. Marchi, 
84l.; Dr. Samuel Johnson, by W. Doughty, 54l.; 
Master Crewe as Henry VIII., by J. R. Smith, 362.; 
Mrs. Braddyll, by 8. Cousins, 44/.; Lavinia, Countess 
Spencer, by C. Hodges, 50/.; Mrs. Payne-Gallwey 
and Child, by J. R. Smith, 367/.; Master Bunbury, 
by F. Haward, 294/.; Miss Penelope Boothby, by % 
Park, 29/.; Lady Caroline Howard, by V. Green, 
31l.; Duchess of Marlborough and her Daughter, 
by J. Watson, 31/.; Mre. Montagu, by J. R. Smith, 
33/.; Miss Mary Palmer (Lady Thomond), by W. 
Doughty, 547.; Miss Theophila Palmer, by 5. R. 
Smith, 65/; Hon. Mrs. Stanhope, by the same, 637. ; 
Mies Jacobs, by J. Spilsbury, 241/.; Lady Harriet 
Herbert, by V. Green, 535/.; Countess of Aylesford, 
by the same, 4622. ; Mrs. Hardinge, 4 T. Watson, 


3677. ; Duchess of Devonshire and her Daughter, by 
G. Keating, 89/.; Lady Stanhope, by J. Watson, 
521. ; Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, by W. Dickinson, 


1477.; Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, by F. 
Haward, 131/.; Mrs. Mathew, by W. Dickinson, 
8401.; Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, by the same, 
178/.; Anne, Viscountess Townshend, by V. Green, 
631. ; Lady Elizabeth Compton, by the same, 6097.; 
Mrs. Musters, by J. R. Smith, 1687.; Mrs. Carnac, 
by the same, 110/.; Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, 
by V. Green, 892/.; The Countess of Salisbury, by 
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the same, 483/.; Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, by 
W. Dickinson, 1107. ; The Ladies Waldegrave, by 
V. Green, 992. After Morland : Child looking into 
a Pig-sty, by J. R. Smith, 25/.; The Public-House 
Door, by the same, 28/.; Smugglers, by J. Ward, 
261.; The Carrier’s Stable, by W. Ward, 521.; 
Children playing at Soldiers, by G. Keating, 69/. ; 
Children Bird’s-nesting, by W. Ward, 69/.; The 
Delightful Story, by the same, 997. ; The Farmyard, 
by the same, 58/.; The Farmer’s Stable, by the 
same, 42/,; The Warrener, by the same, 115/.; 
Sunset: a View in Leicestershire, by the same, 
861,; Travellers, by the same, 25/. ; Cottagers, by 
the same, 65/.; The Return from Market, by J. B. 
Smith, 67/7. After Gainsborough: Interior of a 
Cottage, by C. Turner, 1477. The eighty-three lots 
brought a total of 9,9717. 6s. 6d. 








SALES. 


SEVERAL important art sales have just been con- 
cluded in Paris by M. Paul Chevallier. The more 
extensive of these began on May 15th, and con- 
tinued until May 24th, a total of 1,407,206fr. being 
realized. lt consisted of the collection of the late 
M. Michel Boy (to which we referred last week), 
and was more particularly rich in works of art 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance period. 
The Edwards collection of ancient and modern pic- 
tures realized a total of 193,835fr. for fifty lots, of 
which the most important were: G, Dow, Portrait 
of a Lady of Quality, 9.000fr. Three by Fr. Goya, 
Portrait of Mariano Céballos, 14,000fr.; Picador 
enlevé par les Cornes d’un Taureau, 11,000fr. ; and 
Portrait of Alberto Foraster, 16,100fr. J. B. Greuze, 
Le Réveil, 9,500fr. N.de Largiliiére, Portrait of the 
Artist, 18,200fr. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Portrait of a 
Young Gentleman, 13,300fr. P. Wouverman, Le 
Maréchal-Ferrant, 18,000fr. 


The collection of M. Henri Heugel, sold on 
May 26th, consisted of nineteen modern pictures, 
and these produced a total of 289,330fr. The more 
important were: Corot, Paysage de l’Artois: Vue 

rise aux Environs du Village de Sainte Catherine- 
ay te 32,500fr. Two by Delacroix, Chasse aux 
Lions, 1858, 65,000fr.; and Le Christ en Croix, 1853 
15,000fr. This latter realized 18,250fr. at the Noel 
sale in 1891. Diaz, Le Repos des Hamadryades, 
9,500fr. This realized 5,500fr. at the Saulnier sale 
in 1886, and 9,250fr. at the Daupias sale in 1892. Two 
by J. F. Millet, Baigneuse, 61,000fr. (at the first 
Saulnier sale, in 1886, this was appraised at 29,100fr., 
and at the second sale, in 1892, 48,000fr.); and La 
Petite Gardeuse d’Oies, 56,000fr. At the Garnier 
sale in 1894 this sold for 38,200fr. Rousseau, Dans 
la Forét, 30,000fr. 


Messrs. Christie sold on the 27th ult. the follow- 
ing. Pictures: Sam Bough, Loch Lochy Castle, 
2941. W.Shayer, sen., The Anchor Inn, 1057. H. 
Fantin-Latour, A Basket of White Grapes and 
Pomegranates, 105/.; A Bowl of Flowers, 199/.; 
Zinniag, 1267. R. Ansdell, The Stray Lamb, 1527. L. 
Deutsch, A Dervish Dance, 1057. G. F. Watts, Por- 
trait of a Young Girl, in red dress, with white hat, 
1361. Sir L. Alma Tadema, After the Drive, 1997. 
W. Holman Hunt, The King of Hearts, 220/. lb 
Herkomer, The Guards’ Cheer, 294/. Drawings: J. 
Israéls, Coming from Church, 105/.; Waiting for 
Father's Return, 115/. 


The same firm sold on the 29th ult, the following 
drawings : 8. Austin, St. John’s Market, Liverpool, 
105/. J.S. Cotman, St. Michael’s Mount, 1017. C. 
Fielding, A View of Ullswater, 50/. A. C. Gow, The 
Last of the Old Squires, 717. J.D. Harding, Val 
d'Aosta, 252/. T. Heaphy, The Fish-Market, Hastings, 
oar 8. Prout, The Porch of Chartres Cathedral, 


The following engravings were sold by the same 
firm on the 30th ult. By Whistler: Pierrot, 73J. ; 
San Biagio, 31/.; Putney Bridge, 30/.; Battersea 
Bridge, 387. The Palace Doorway, by D. Y. Cameron, 
262. A Sunset in Ireland, by Sir F. Seymour Haden, 
271. La Pompe, Notre Dame, by C. Méryon, 321. 
After Rembrandt: Rembrandt’s Peasant-Girl, by 
W. Say, 437. After Romney: Lady Hamilton, b 
J. Jones, 42/.; Lady Hamilton as Nature, by ih 
Meyer, first published state, 336/.; by J. R. Smith, 
in colours, 697.; Miss Cumberland, by J. R. Smith, 
1051. After Reynolds: The Bedford Children, by 
V. Green, 28/.; Countess Spencer, by Bartolozzi, 
88/.; Lady Smyth and Children, by the same, 37/.; 
Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, by W. Dickinson, 
1787.; Lady Harriet Herbert, by V. Green, 309/.; 
Lady Caroline Price, by J. Jones, 427. After 
Hoppner: Sophia Western, by J. R. Smith, 387. ; 
The Daughters of Sir Thomas Frankland, by W. 
Ward, 152/.; Duchess of York, by W. Dickinson, 
421. After Morland : St. James’s Park, and A Tea- 
Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 183/.; The Return from 
Market, and Feeding the Pigs, by J. R. Smith, 897, 





After A. Kauffman: Lady Rushout and Daughter, 
by Burke, 487.; Rinaldo and Armida, by the same, 
461. After Lawrence: Lady Peel, by S. Cousins, 
75l. After A. Nasmyth: Robert Burns, by W. 
Walker and S. Cousins, 52/7. After Zoffany: The 
Flower-Girl, by J. Young, 28/7. 








ffine-Srt Gossiy. 


Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. are showing a 

icture of the Japanese war by Mr. Frederic 

illiers, ‘Sap and Shell, which is a study in 
the colours of modern shell fire. 


A sEconpD series of Miss E. Fortescue-Brick- 
dale’s remarkable water-colours—‘ Such Stuff 
as Dreams are made of!’—on which she has 
been engaged for the past four years, will be 
shown for the first time early in June at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries, 


WE regret to hear of the death of M. Paul 
Dubois, one of the greatest of modern French 
sculptors. Born in 1829 at Nogent-sur-Seine 
(Aube), it was not until he was twenty-four 
years of age that he decided to adopt art as a 
profession ; he studied under Toussaint, and 
first exhibited at the Salon in 1858; after four 
years in Italy, he returned to Paris, and won a 
second-class medal with his ‘ Narcisse’ at the 
1863 Salon. He executed busts of Henner, 
Dr. Parrot, Paul Baudry, Pasteur, Cabanel, 
Charles Gounod, and Bonnat. He has also been 
a frequent exhibitor of portraits and other 
pictures in oils. He was appointed Keeper of 
the Luxembourg in 1873, and succeeded 
Guillaume in the direction of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in May, 1878, a post he only 
resigned some weeks ago. He succeeded 
Perraud at the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 
December, 1876. His two greatest works, the 
equestrian statue of ‘Le Connétable de Mont- 
morency,’ at Chantilly, and his ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ 
in front of the St. Augustin Church, Paris, 
are said to have occupied him for nearly ten 
years, 


Tne list of the winners of medals of the 
Société des Artistes Francais was published 
a few days ago. In the section of painting no 
first-class medals have been awarded ; those 
who have won medals of the second class are 
MM. Decamps, Larteau, Palézieux, Planquette, 
Pagés, Lecomte, Bellemont, Alleaume, Taver- 
nier, Cayron, Trigoulet, Laissement, Benner, 
Camoreyt, Godeby, and Gardier, and Madame 
Lucas Robiquet, First-class medals for sculpture 
have been awarded to MM. Marquet, Peter, 
Charles Jacquot, and Segoflin. In the section 
of Gravure en Médailles et Pierres Fines, M. 
Pillet has won the only first-class medal. In 
addition to these and many other second-class 
awards, the Prix Maguelone Lefebvre Glaize 
has been awarded to M. Jacques Patissou, and 
the Prix Rosa Bonheur to M. Lucien Simmonet. 


Pror. Apotr Nickxot, whose death in his 
eighty-first year is reported from Brunswick, 
was well known as a landscape and animal 
painter. 

THe death, in his thirty-sixth year, is 
announced from Halensee of the portrait painter 
and etcher Wilhelm Rubach. Among his best- 
known works are pictures of Shakspeare and 
Schiller, and his etching of Lenbach’s portrait 
of Bismarck. 


A prIvaTE collection of lace and embroideries 
is now on view at the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. This collection comprises lace and 
embroideries from Italy, France, Spain, Greece, 
Bohemia, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, 
Holland, Denmark, Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
England, Ireland, Mexico, and South America. 
The Italian, Flemish, and Russian sections, the 
drawn-muslin, and the Mexican embroideries 
are special features of the exhibition. It fills 
some twenty cases, and will be on view, it is 
hoped, during the whole of the summer. 





Mr. J. T. Pace writes regarding our note of 
May 13th on ‘A Northamptonshire Church 
Chest’ :— 

“The strongly worded note under the above 
heading is very timely. I trust it may be the means 
of rousing the public conscience and preventing a 
repetition of such deplorable incidents as the one 
you mention. For several centuries, up to the year 
1888, there was in the church of West Haddon 
Northamptonshire, an old oak-log chest, which 
formed a repository for the parish books and 
documents. 1t was cut out of a solid oak log, being 
about 8 feet long by 24 feet wide. The lid wag 
fitted with three locks, the respective keys of which 
were held by the vicar and two churchwardens. A 
little prior to the date mentioned it was discarded, 
and an iron chest obtained wherein to keep the 
registers, kc. To the regret of some, this interesting 
relic was on November 29th, 1888, handed over by 
the then vicar and churchwardens to the North- 
ampton Museum. It is no doubt now in very good 
hands ; but I am one of those who consider that its 
proper place is West Haddon Church.” 


THe death, in his seventy-third year, is 
reported from Amsterdam of Prof. Gugel, the 
author of several valuable works on archi- 
tecture, the best known of which is ‘A History 
of Architectural Style.’ 








MUSIC 
—+—_. 
THE WEEK. 
Covent GarpEen. — Tristan, Tannhéuser, 
Rigoletto, Die Meistersinger. 
Waoner’s ‘Tristan’ and ‘Tannhiiuser’ 


were performed at Covent Garden on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings last week, 
and between them Verdi’s ‘ Rigoletto.’ 
During the last twenty or twenty-five years 
many interesting operas written by Italian 
composers have enjoyed more or less 
popularity ; but when the historian of the 
future sums up the history of dramatic 
music during the nineteenth century, the 
art-work of Wagner and of Verdi will chiefly 
engage his attention. Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ 
roduced at Vienna in 1805, will, of course, 
a mentioned, but that work only counts in 
the development of opera since Mozart in 
so far as its magnificent, highly emotional 
music led Wagner to assign so important a 
part to the orchestra in his music-dramas. 

In ‘Tristan’ Frau Wittich impersonated 
Isolde. As Briinnhilde we greatly admired 
this lady, but as the Cornish princess she 
was less impressive, and the torpid Tristan 
of Herr Burrian must have affected her 
powers. There was plenty of excellent 
singing on the part of both artists, yet 
neither acted in downright earnest. For 
instance, the entry of Tristan in Act I. was 
singularly lacking in dignity, while the 
meeting of the lovers in the second act 
gave no idea of the ecstatic state of 
mind in which they are supposed to be. Of 
Madame Kirkby Lunn and Herr van Rooy 
in their respective parts of Brangiine and 
Kurwenal re is no need to speak. 

Frau Wittich and Herr Burrian were the 
Elisabeth and Tannhiiuser on the Saturday 
evening, and again in this opera the imper- 
sonations were more or less conventional. 
Elisabeth’s intercession in the second act 
had not the true ring of sincerity. In that 
act Herr Burrian, however, was very good— 
indeed, at his best. It must be understood 
that Frau Wittich and Herr Burrian are 
able artists; it is the remembrance of cer- 
tain great exponents of Wagner which leads 
to comparison and qualified praise. Frau 
Reinl was a commendable Venus ; more con- 
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yincing, however, in the amorous than in 
the irate moods of the goddess. In both 
works Dr. Richter and his band won golden 
opinions. 

Of ‘Rigoletto’ we need only say that 
Mile. Selma Kurz made her firs: appear- 
ance this season, and as Gilda captivated 
the audience by her excellent singing and 
clever acting. Signor Caruso, the Duke, 
was in very fine voice. Signor Scotti im- 

ersonated Rigoletto with good effect. 
Rignor Mancinelli conducted with his usual 
entrain. 

‘ Die Meistersinger’ was given at Covent 
Garden on Wednesday evening. Fraulein 
Alten, the Eva, possesses a thorough under- 
standing of her part; she sings well, 
though somewhat coldly. Herr Herold, 
the Walther, acted with marked refine- 
ment; his voice is of delightful quality; 
as yet, however, the tone is not sufficiently 
round and resonant. Herr van Rooy im- 
personated Hans Sachs to the life; his 
singing was wonderfully smooth and telling. 
Herr Geiss, the Beckmesser, was very clever, 
though here and there he showed a ten- 
dency towards the comic, notably in the 
trial scene. 

The performance altogether was very 
good. Continual praise of Dr. Richter and 
his band is apt to become monotonous ; yet 
justice demands that these important factors 
in the success should be recognized. 





Warpvorr.—L’ Amico Frits. 


Mascacni’s ‘L’Amico Fritz’ was revived 
at the Waldorf Theatre on Tuesday evening. 
The composer’s ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
produced in London by Signor Lago at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre in 1891, was 
first heard at Covent Garden, May 16th, 
1892, and ever since then has formed part 
of its regular repertory. The opera in 
question was given there for the first time 
a week later, but after a few performances 
was set aside. The public is excited by 
anything out of the way, such as the sensa- 
tional plot of ‘Cavalleria,’ and also its 
strenuous music; the story of ‘ L’Amico 
Fritz,’ on the other hand—of quiet, idyllic 
character—is not calculated to stir the 
public pulse. Then, again, although we note 
clever music in it, and effective numbers— 
notably the ‘‘ cherry-tree ” duet—the music 
is often out of character with the personages 
of the pastoral and their Alsatian atmo- 
sphere. Strains more like Volkslied, of a 
homely nature, would have been more in keep- 
ing. The revival of the work was, however, 
interesting. Mlle. Alice Nielsen as Suzel 
sang well, though she at times unduly forced 
her high notes. Madame de Cisneros, the 
gipsy Beppe, has a fine contralto voice, 
and promises to be a useful member of the 
company. Signor de Lucia, who created 
the part of Fritz at Rome, was excellent, 
and so also was Signor Ancona as David. 
Signor Arnaldo Conti conducted; the 
orchestral playing was far better than 
on previous evenings. The new opera 
‘Fiorella,’ by Mr. Amherst Webber, is 
announced for next Wednesday evening, 
the principal parts being assigned to 
Mlle. Ferraris, Madame de Cisneros, and 
ps Pezzuti, Angelini-Fornari, and Pini- 
orsi. 





Musical Gossiy, 


Herr Fritz Kreisier gave his only recital 
this season at Queen’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon. He is not only a great violinist, but also 
a great artist. His programme included Bach’s 
Concerto in £, the Beethoven Concerto, and 
Tartini’s ‘Trillo del Diavolo’Sonata. It would 
be difficult to imagine finer interpretations of 
these works. Now that Dr. Joachim has given 
up solo playing Herr Kreisler may be regarded 
as his legitimate successor. There was a small 
orchestra, under the vigilant direction of Sefior 
Arbos. The organ was introduced into the 
Bach and Tartini accompaniments ; the effect 
was at times disturbing, and at the end of the 
Tartini of an unsuitable ad captandum character. 

WE are unable this week to notice the Hillier 
Festival, which was to begin on Thursday 
at the Queen’s Hall. The Ostend Kursaal 
Orchestra—under the direction of its conductor, 
M. Léon Rinskoff—which makes a first appear- 
ance in England, enjoys a good reputation. M. 
Hillier, moreover, has included a novelty in 
each of his six programmes ; in the second and 
last, indeed, two novelties. He has engaged 
good artists, and if the orchestra and conductor 
prove worthy of their reputation, the enterprise 
ought to prosper. 

M. Maurer gave his recital at the Bech- 
stein Hall yesterday week, and in songs of 
various kinds once again displayed his un- 
rivalled artistic powers. His voice may have 
lost something of its freshness, but his mastery 
of his art remains unimpaired. The hall was 
crowded. A duet from ‘ Don Pasquale’ sung by 
Mrs. Landon Ronald and M. Maurel was highly 
appreciated. Mr. Landon Ronald, an admirable 
accompanist, presided at the pianoforte. 

Messrs. Breitkorpr & HArRTEL are about to 
begin a critical edition of the works of Haydn, 
which they expect to complete within a period 
of from ten to fifteen years. Many of the com- 
poser’s works were destroyed by fire during his 
lifetime, and some have been lost; yet the 
number which remains is exceedingly large. 


On the 18th of last month Carl Goldmark 
quietly celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of his birth at Abbazia. ‘Die Kénigin von 
Saba,’ the composer’s masterpiece, was pro- 
duced at Vienna a little over thirty years ago. 

Emitz Jonas, the French composer of many 
operettas, produced for the most part at the 
Bouffes Parisiens, died last week at St. Ger- 
main, at the ripe age of seventy-eight. He was 
of Jewish descent, and in 1854 published a 
* Recueil de Chants Hébraiques.’ 

Tae Archbishop of Canterbury has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor in Music 
on Mr, A. Herbert Brewer, the able organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and festival conductor in 
that city since 1901. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Sanday League Concert, 7. Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Lilia de Kerna’s Concert, 3, Lolian Hall. 
Mr. F. Meisel’s Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall 
Yvette Guilbert s Songs 8 30, Haymarket Theatre. 
Miss Alice Mandeville’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Special Orchestral Concert, 8 15. Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Nora Clench’s Quartet, 8 30. Holian Hall. 
Mischa Elman’s Orchestral Concert, 8 30, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
. London Symphony Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Lonhr's Concert. 3 15, Holian Hall. 
Miss Gladys Law's Pianoforte Recital. 3 30. Bechstein Hall. 
Yvette Guilbert s Songs, 3.30, Haymarket Theatre. 
Musical Festival, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Madame J. Chatterton’s Harp Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
. Grand Opera, 2.15, Waldorf Theatre. 
Miss C. Rtubenrauch’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Musical Festiva', 3 15. Queen's Hall. 
M. San-etini's Orchestral Concert, 815 Queen's Hall 
Mr. Julian Henry's Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mr. Amherst Webber’s ‘ Fiorella.’ Waldorf Theatre. 
Musical Festival, 3 15, Queen’s Hall 
Yvette Guilbert’s Songs, 3 30, Haymarket Theatre. 
Philharmonic, 8, Queen’s Ha!l. 
Miss Marie Schade’s Pianoforte Recital. 8. Steinway Hall. 
Hegediis’s Violin Recita!, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Phillips's Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Gala Night, 9, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
Yvette Guilbert’s Songs, 3 30, Haymarket Theatre. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
Grand Upera, 2 30. Wa'dorf Theatre. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


U.S.A.: a Light 
By James Bernard 


ImprrraL.— Hawthorne, 
Play in Four Acts. 
Fagan. 

Txovcn the search for Utopias, Arcadias, 

Atlantises, and empires of the sun and 

moon is apparently abandoned, like that 

for Ophir or Cathay, out of that Eastern 
part of Europe which constitutes a sort of 
debatable land are being carven by our 
dramatists endless kingdoms, the pro- 
ceedings in which are only less extravagant 
and outrageous than those to be witnessed 
in real states. The latest imaginary 
kingdom to be thence drawn is the creation 
of Mr. Fagan, the author of ‘The Prayer 
of the Sword.’ It has much in common 
with imaginary Ruritania and something 
with actual Servia, the ordinary proceedin 

in which unfavoured district it can scarcely 
be held to caricature. The recurrent revolu- 
tions in Borrovina, due to the rivalries 
between the Oberitches and the Unteritches, 
are, it is hoped, to be settled by a marriage 
between Prince Vladimir Unteritch, the 
chief pretender, and the Princess Irma, 
daughter of the reigning monarch, 

Augustus III. Unluckily, Prince Vladimir 

comes in war, not in peace, and his arrival 

is the prelude to another revolution, which 
is to end in the deposition of Augustus and 
his own elevation to the throne. For this 
change of government there is but too much 
cause. Borrovina is hopelessly insolvent ; 
salaries, ministerial and other, are months 
in arrear, and the army, to which a year’s 
pay is due, is on the point of mutiny. The 
insurrection seems bound to succeed, and 
would do so, but for the interference of 

Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne, a penniless 

American, second Secretary of Legation. By 

a strange chance Hawthorne has come upon 

the princess sleeping in her bower, or her 

orchard, or somewhere else, and has fallen 
in love with her. Judging by his uncon- 
ventional proceedings that he is her princely 
lover wooing her incognito, the princess 
responds to his passion. Some interesting 
and tender passages over a ruined sun- 
dial in the park of the Summer Palace 
precede the outbreak of revolution. Mean- 
time a second chance most opportunely 
befalls Hawthorne. His uncle, known as 
the Steel King, is, with his only son, killed 
in a motor smash, and the young Secretary 
of Legation comes into an immense fortune. 
When, in a confidential interview with his 
chancellor, the king says he must have sixty 
million francs or choose between a revolu- 
tion and a Russian occupation, Hawthorne 
blandly offers to supply the money. Sur- 
prised at such a response from so unexpected 
a quarter, the monarch is disposed to treat 
the matter as impertinence. In the end he 
acquiesces, accepts the proposed largess, and 
constitutes the American his chief adviser, 
giving him entire control of the negotiations 
with the rebels. When the leader of the 
opposition, the commander-in-chief, and the 
mutineers generally are in his presence, 

Hawthorne has little difficulty in showing 

them on which side their bread is buttered, 

and paveeins them that a full payment of 

all that is due to them, together with a 
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complementary douceur, is more to their 
advantage than a revolution which will 
bring them nominal power, but leave them 
impecunious as before. The only person 
on whom this conclusion jars is the princess. 
She resents these mercenary engagements, 
in the course of which she seems to 
be herself put up for auction. In 
the end she learns from her father 
that, instead of making, as she had 
conceived, a sound and remunerative 
financial transaction, Hawthorne has vir- 
tually thrown his enormous fortune into the 
sea. Slowly it dawns upon her that this 
pushing, assertive, and resourceful Ame- 
rican financier is another Mark Antony, who, 
for her sake, regards the world as well lost. 
She then accepts his advances, and consents 
to apeneuy him to his Virginian home, 
leaving the audience to muse on the ques- 
tion whether, in so magnificently re-estab- 
lishing and reconstituting a kingdom, 
Hawthorne has left himself money enough 
to be able to support so costly a bride. 

this is extravagant and futile. It is 
pleasant and pretty also, and may be 
accepted by those who, according to childish 
folk-lore, will ‘‘ open the mouth and shut the 
eyes and see what Providence will send 
them.” It is agreeably acted by Miss 
Evelyn Millard as the Princess, Mr. Lewis 
Waller as her American benefactor and 
suitor, and Mr. H. V. Esmond as the King. 
All that is wanted to express the full mea- 
sure of charm is an atmosphere of more 
youth. The extravagances of which the 
characters are guilty smack of adolescence 
rather than of full-grown youth. The whole 
was received with favour, and constitutes an 
appetizing entertainment. 





Court. — Afternoon Representation. — 
Beatrice. In Three Acts. By Rosina 
Filippi. 


In three short acts, which may almost be 
regarded as tableaux, Miss Filippi has 

ortrayed as many imaginary meetings 
Caen Dante and her whom in the ‘Con- 
vivio’ he calls ‘‘il primo diletto della mia 
anima,” and in the ‘ Vita Nuova’ “la mia 
gentilissima donna.” His encounters with 
her are due to the interference of super- 
natural beings, who are called impersona- 
tions of Love and of Death, and cannot be 
regarded as wholly satisfactory. In the 
first act, indeed, he is kissed by the lady, 
who is already affianced to Simone dei Bardi. 
This accolade, with all its gracious promise, 
does not prevent the lady in the second act, 
when he presents himself at her wedding, 
from treating him with levity, if not ridicule, 
and laughing at the verses in her honour 
he is vain and indiscreet enough to recite. 
In the third act he gazes on her dead 
body. This mystical piece, symbolic of 
we know not what, was accompanied with 
song and dance. A number of Italian 
worthies of whom we hear in connexion with 
Dante were presented, but were sadly sen- 
timental and lackadaisical. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


On Wednesday evening Miss Ethel Irving 
revived at the Criterion Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Comedy 


and Tragedy,’ playing at the same time ‘ What 
Pamela Wanted.’ 





*Lorp Dansy's Love Arrarr,’ announced as 
a ‘‘society romance” in four acts, by the Rev. 
Forbes Phillips, has been given at the Coronet 
Theatre with a cast comprising Miss Constance 
Collier, Mr. George P. Hawtrey, and Mr. 
Sydney Brough. 


MapameE MopJeEska, well remembered in this 
country as an actress of remarkable power and 
versatility, has taken her farewell of the stage 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, 
in the sleep-walking scene from ‘ Macbeth.’ 
Many artists, English and American, took 
part in the complimentary benefit that was 
given her. 


‘Hamer’ is this evening withdrawn from the 
Adelphi Theatre, and will on Monday be suc- 
ceeded by ‘ Under which King?’ a drama con- 
cerning George II. and “bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
by Mr. J. B. Fagan, in which Miss Lily Brayton 
and Mr. Oscar Asche will play leading parts. 


Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPs is said to contemplate 
a tragedy on the subject of Harold, which will 
constitute a species of rivalry with Tennyson. 


THe Porte Saint-Martin has witnessed the 
successful production of ‘ Pauvre Fille,’ a trans- 
_—. by M. Jean Thorel of Hauptmann’s ‘ Rose 

ernd.’ 


Tuts evening sees at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre the closing performance for the present 
season of the Mermaid Repertory Theatre. A 
final performance of ‘ The Kuight of the Burning 
Pestle’ was given on Thursday afternoon. 


Mr, Martin Harvey's production of ‘ Ham- 
let’ is this evening succeeded at the Lyric by 
‘The Breed of the Treshams,’ a four-act play 
by John Rutherford, which was given at 
Kennington on December 7th, 1903, but is now 
for the first time set before the West-End 
public. 


Tue run at the Shaftesbury of ‘ Renaissance’ 
terminated on Wednesday, though there is 
some mention of a possible revival. 


‘ Avice,’ a rendering of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ 
and ‘Through the Looking-Glass,’ by Miss 
Rosina Filippi and Mr. Nigel Playfair, in which 
Mr, Playfair enacted two characters, was given 
at the Court on Monday afternoon after the 
performance of ‘ Beatrice,’ to which we refer 
elsewhere. It is fairly successful and entertain- 
ing. 

On Monday Signora Duse appeared at the 
Waldorf Theatre in Hedda Gabler, @ part in 
which she was first seen at the Adelphi on 
October 7th, 1903. Signora Maty Wilson took 
the part of Thea Elvsted, but the cast in other 
respects seems to be the same as before. 


Tue death is announced of M. Ambroise 
Janvier de la Motte, better known as Janvier, 
author of various plays. Under the pseudonym 
Beauvallon he gave, March 22nd, 1876, ‘Il ne 
sait pas lire’ to the Palais Royal ; on March 2nd, 
1880, ‘L’Indiscrite’ to the Gymnase; and 
August 20th, 1881, ‘La Parole de Barbansac,’ 
all in one act, Subsequently, as M. Janvier, 
he produced, alone or in collaboration, ‘ Les 
Respectables,’ comedy in three acts, Vaude- 
ville, November 21st, 1889; ‘Cinq Mille 
Quatre,’ vaudeville in three acts, Déjazet, 
June 10th, 1890 ; ‘ Les Petits Cotes du Divorce,’ 
comedy in three acts, Théatre Moderne, Decem- 
ber 5th, 1892; ‘Les Amants Légitimes,’ three 
acts, Gymnase, February 14th, 1893 ; and ‘ Les 
Jocrisses du Divorce,’ Menus-Plaisirs, Octo- 
ber 20th, 1895. Born at Angers, he was a man 
of leisure and wealth. 








To CorresponpEents—C. J.—H. G. H.—W. M.—C. A. 8.— 
H. H.—J. R. A.—received. 

J. A. H. M.—Too late for this week. 

R. RB. S.—W. R. M.—C. F. G. M.—Noted. 

T. H.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
LIST. 


Catalogue sent post free on application, 


CHEAPER REISSUE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION, 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Romish Jurisdiction 
by Henry VIII. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET, D.D. 
[Ready June 7. 


PART I. NOW RBADY, 5s. net. 


AKEYto ANEW TRIGONOMETRY 
for SCHOOLS. By W. G. BOROHARDT, M.A. B.Sc., 
and the Rev. A. D. PBRROTT, M.A. 10s. net; or in 
Two Parts, 5s. net each. 





THE POCKET HORACE. 


HORACE. The Latin Text, with 


Conington’s Translation on Opposite Pages. Complete 
in 1 vol, Printed on thin paper for the pocket. Bound 

in stamped sheepskin, 5s. net; or limp cloth, 4s. net. 
*,* Also in Two Parts: ‘The ODES and CARMEN 
SECULARE.’ Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, cut flush, 
2s. net. ‘The SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of 
— Cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, cut flush, 2s. 6d, 
net. 





Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; or in limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


MILTON. By G. C. Williamson, 


Litt.D. (Beli’s Miniature Series of Musicians, 


THE ART GALLERIES OF 
EUROPE. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. 


The ART of the LOUVRE. By Mary 


KNIGHT POTTER. 


The ART of the PITTI PALACE. 


By JULIA DEB W. ADDISON. 


The ART of the VATICAN. By 


MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
In specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 


** The series bids fair to become an indispensable companion 
to the cathedral tourist in England.”’— 7 imes. 


NOW READY. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itineraryand Description 
—BRISTOL— CANTERBURY — CARLISLE — CHESTER 
—CHICHESTER — DURHAM—ELY — EXETER — GLOU- 
CESTER—HEREFORD—LICHFIBLD—LINCOLN—MAN- 
CHESTER—NORWICH—OX FORD—PETERBOROUGH— 
RIPON — ROCHESTER—ST. ALBANS—ST. ASAPH— 
ST. DAVID’S—ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN—ST. PAUL’S— 
SALISBURY—SOUTHWELL—WELLS—WINCHESTER— 
WORCESTER—YORK. 


Uniform with above Series. 18. 6d. net each. 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY—BEVERLEY 
MINSTBR—WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH 
PRIORY — TBWKEBSBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST 
PRIORY— BATH ABBEY, -MALMESBURY ABBBY, 
and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH—WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY—STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 


CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other Churches— 
ROUEN: the Cathedral and other Churches—AMIENS: 
the Cathedral and other Churches—PARIS (NOTRE-DAMB) 
—MONT ST. MICHEL—BAYEUX. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Tata 


A NEW BOOK FOR READERS OF ‘THE ROADMENDER,’ 


A MODERN MYSTIC’S WAY. 


Uniform with ‘The Roadmender.’ 23s, 6d. net. 


The anonymous author of this work was the intimate friend of Michael 
Fairless, the Author of ‘The Roadmender,’ by whom, indeed, the book was 
inspired. Revealing the attitude of a mystic, it presents much original 
thought, particularly in the matter of recent tendencies in psychology. 


THE GREY BRETHREN. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘The Roadmender.’ 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE 
DANTE. 


By WILLIAM EVERETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A study of the language and poetry of Italy, accompanied by a series of 
verse translations. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Prince Kropotkin’s masterly and interesting book will come as a 
revelation to most English readers, It presents a panoramic survey of Russian 
literature from the times of the songs and sagas of the twelfth century down 
to the present day. No one who is interested in Russian affairs should fail to 
read it.”— Morning Post. 


METAPSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA. 


By Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 
With Prefaces by Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


This book is a most important contribution to the scientific and 
methodical study of the phenomena variously known as “spiritistic,’’ 
“occult,’’ or, to use the term now suggested by M. Richet, ‘‘ metapsychical,”’ 


AUGUSTE RODIN. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
Author of ‘ The Great French Painters,’ ‘ French Impressionists.’ 
With 40 Illustrations, Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The most complete and authoritative account. M. Mauclair has the 
advantage of being an intimate friend.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘The public interest in the Michael Angelo of our time is more than 
ordinarily acute. We cou!d have no better guide than M. Mauclair...... giving 
us this illuminating study of a genius.”— Daily News, 


CRITICAL STUDIES AND 
FRAGMENTS. 


By the late 8. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords, and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
With a Memoir by LORD BALCARRES, M.P. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 26 Illustrations. 
Prospectuses on application. 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
Cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. NEW VOLUME, 


VELAZQUEZ. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, Author of ‘ Rembrandt.’ 
With 50 Ilustrations. 




















| 
| 


PPP LIP POPIOPIOIPOPIOPOoIPOPO POI 


NEW FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


IT’S A WAY THEY HAVE IN 
THE ARMY. 


By LADY HELEN FORBES. 
[Just published, 


The author gives a convincing picture of regimental social life in India, 
which conveys aspects scarcely realized by the public. While the picture is: 
not always pleasing, the book is certain to call forth much comment andi 
remark, 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY. 


By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI. 
Translated by the COUNT DE SOISSONS, [Shortly. 


This true romance of a passage in Napoleon's life is a most faithful study, 
of Polish society of « century ago, as well as a fascinating love story. 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of ‘A Magdalen’s Husband.’ 


In this work Vincent Brown has created one of the most notable women 
of modern fiction—Marie Durnford. Such is his searching analysis that the 
book has been termed ‘The Soul of Marie Durnford.’ 


‘She stands before us real flesh and blood. As tothe minor characters . 
they are nearly all delightful miniatures. All that Mr. Vincent Brown has 
done is individual and noteworthy. He has style, imagination, and high 
ideals.”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY McLAREN. 


‘¢It has what we too seldom get and what is never without its charm—a 
picture of kindly, well-bred people who talk and act in a perfectly natural 
manner.’ —Times. 


THE VICISSITUDES 
OF EVANGELINE.. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth,’ &c. 


[Second Impression. 


Mrs. Glyn’s New Novel is one of the most successful books of the year 
both in England and America. Large additional printings have been called ° 


for in both countries. ae 
PROGRESS. 


By R. B, CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, 


Author of ‘ Success.’ 


‘‘ A magnificent book, rich in observation. Briefly, he is in this volume a .. 
master of the sublime, the showy, the pathetic, the picturesque.”— World, 


GOSSIP. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘In Piccadilly.’ 








London: DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


PRINTERS’ 
PIE, 1905. 


EDITED BY 
W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE, 
PUBLISHED 


ON THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


Every Copy sold helps one of 
ithe best-managed Charities in the 
‘Country—The Printers’ Pension 
Corporation. President for 1905, 
Mr. C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS. 
STORIES, &c. DRAWINGS, &c. 


BY BY 
“WwW. L. ALDEN. CECIL ALDIN. 
F. ANSTEY. 
/BUKE of ARGYLL. 0. 4. BUCHBL. 
E. M. CROXTON. 


-@. B. BURGIN. 

“Sar @ore HAM-| © DANA GIBSON. 
DUDLEY HARDY. 

JOHN HASSALL. 

L. RAVEN HILL, 

GUNNING KING. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Major-Gen. Sir A. QG,. 
FRENCH. 
*TOM GALLON, 


~G. L. GRAVES. 
J. K. JEROME, 


BR. W. LUCAS. 
H. W. LUCY. PHIL MAY. 
-BARRY PAIN. 
LL ; 
~“Major-Gen. BAD N- wi owns 
POWELL. CHAS. PEARS. 
, HUR PEA 4 
C. ARTHUR RSON = smeeest. 


MOSTYN PIGOTT. 
WM. LE QUEUX. 
~“W. PETT RIDGE. 
ADRIAN ROSS. 
LORD STANLEY. 
~G. R. SIMS. 


L. THACKERAY. 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 
DAVID WILSON. 


LAWSON WOOD. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
rl. ZANGWILL, STARR WOOD. 


&e. &e. &e. &e. 





ls. net. 


Of all W. H. SMITH & SONS’ Bookstalls, 
And of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


“Published by THE SPHERE and TATLER, Ltd., 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 





NOW READY, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
RAYS: their Employment in Cancer and 


Other Diseases. 
By RICHARD J. COWEN, L.K.C.8.1. L.R.C.P.1., &c. 


London: H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, @ouUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


‘DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 








LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Pe ee VISCOUNT GOS EN VREDBRIC HARRISON, Beg ? QEORGE MEREDITH E 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; » Eeq.; a _ 
” . ALFRED RUSSBL WALLACE, Ksq., F.R.S. ” 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.E.S.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 
Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq. LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq.. Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R, 
Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, 
K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G. C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir 
Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages. Subscription, 3/7. 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of 11. 1s. ; Life Membership, according to age, 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 2/.2s,; to Members, 25s, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over FOUR MILLIONS Sterling. 
BONUS DIVIDED 1902, £597,415. 
TO SHARE IN NEXT BONUS 


APPLY NOW OR BEFORE JUNE 30 TO 
CHIEF OFFICE: 15, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA.S. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 

NOTES:—Pinchbeck Family—Westminster Changes—Shakespeariana —‘Coryate’s Crudities ’—Self- 
made Men—No. 53, Fleet Street—‘‘ The Nore ”—Isle of Dogs. 

QUERIES :—Sir Lewis Stukeley’s ‘ Petition’—‘‘In cauda venenum”—Tyndale’s Ordination—Ewart 
Family—Dr. Chamberlen—Prayer for Twins—‘ Rational’s Festival”—‘‘ St. James’s Chapter”— 
‘The Streets of London ’—‘‘Goyle”—English Crown Jewel—Madden’s ‘Havelock the Dane’ 
Tunbridge Wells and District—‘*Maydewing ”—Polish Royal Genealogy — “ Guardings ” — 
‘ Theatrical Remembrancer ’—“ Tertias of foot ””—“ Pop goes the weasel ”—Coke or Cook—‘ The 
Lovesick Gardener ’—Col. Hewetson—Parsloe’s Hall, Essex, 

REPLIES: The “Old Bell” Inn, Holborn—Police Uniforms: Omnibuses—‘! Iland”: ‘ Ile ”—Charle- 
magne’s Roman Ancestors—‘‘ Poeta nascitur non fit”—Epigram on a Rose—Great Queen Street— 
Inscriptions at San Sebastian—Pillion: Flails—Sack—Shorter : Walpole—Vulgate—Portraits 
which have led to Marriages—‘ Rebecca’—Lincoln Inventory—Lines on Mug—Bigg, the Dinton 
Hermit—Hollicke or Holleck—‘ Purdonium ”—Twitchel—Lincoln Civic Insignia—The Mayor's 
Ring — ‘Steer to the Nor’-Nor’-West’—Bibliography of Epitaphs —“ Legenvre”— Vixens and 
Drunkenness—Coliseums Old and New. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lady Dilke’s ‘ Book of the Spiritual Life ’"—Furness’s ‘ Variorum Shakespeare ’— 
‘ Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama,’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues, 

Notices to Correspondents, 








JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


—_—— 


JUST OUT, AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, BOOK- 
SELLERS’, AND LIBRARIES, 


FORBIDDEN IN RUSSIA. 


TRAGIC STORIES FROM 
RUSSIA. 
THE GREAT HEART, and other Tales and 
Sketches by 


MAXIM GORKY, LEO TOLSTOY, 
NEMIROVITCH - DANTCHENKO, &c. 
Translated by W. F. HARVEY. 


Crown 8vo, wrapper, ls. 


ETAIN AND OTINEL. 


A Romance. 
By E. HAMILTON MOORE. 


With Designed Title-page by CAROLINE WATTS. 


Small 4to, printed at the Ballantyne Press on Hand-made 
Paper, bound in vellum and art linen, top gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 








The UNWRITTEN LAW. A Novel. 


By ARTHUR HENRY. Crown 8vo, 411 pp. cloth, 6s. 


DEIRDIRE and the LAY of the 
CHILDREN of UISNE. Orally Collected in the 
Island of Barra and literally Translated by A. CAR- 
MICHAEL, Crown 8vo, 146 pp. cloth, 3s. éd, net. 





MISTER DORMOUSE, and other 


Verses for Children. By GERALDINE M. SEYMOUR. 
Square demy 8vo, printed at the Ballantyne Press on 
Hand-made Paper, red-and-black title, gilt top, bound 
in art linen, fancy gilt boards with label, 2s. 6d. 





The THREE-CORNERED HAT. 


Translated from the Spanish of DON PEDRO DE 
ALARCON by LADY GOODENOUGH. 16mo, iv-225 
pp. cloth, gilt top, 2s. éd. 


GREAT EXPLORERS OF AMERICA. 


A Series of Original Narratives, Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, Maps, and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, half-bound in art linen, gilt top. Net prices. 


HERNANDO DE SOTO (Explorer 


of Florida and the Mississippi Valley, 1529-42).—The 
CONTEMPORARY NARRATIVE of the KNIGHT of 
ELVAS, LUYS HERNANDEZ DE BIEDMA, and 
RODRIGO DE RANGEL, De Soto’s Private Secretary. 
Translated (the Latin for the first time) by BUCKING- 
HAM SMITH, and edited by KE. G. BOURNE, Professor 
of History in Yale University. Portrait and Maps. 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. 


LEWIS and CLARK.—HISTORY of 


the EXPEDITION under the COMMAND of Captains 
LEWIS and CLARK to the SOURCES of the 
MISSOURI, thence across the Rocky Mountains and 
down the River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, per- 
formed during the Years 1804-6. Edited by Prof. I. B. 
— With Illustrations and Maps. 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 


A CHAPTER from MALORY 


(Book XXI. Ch. VIII.). Retold in Spenserian Stanza 
by HENRY CLORISTON. Square demy 8vo, printed at 
the Ballantyne Press on Hand-made Paper, silver-and- 
blue wrapper, 1s. net. 


GUBBIO, PAST and PRESENT. 


By LAURA McCRACKEN. Illuatrated by KATHARINE 
McCRACKEN. With Preface by PAUL SABATIER. 
Feap. 8vo, xvi-319 pp, Photogravure Frontispiece, 
30 Illustrations (many Full-Page), and2 Maps. Artlinen, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

*,* Gubbio, the town of S. Ubaldo and of the Procession 
of the Ceri, the scene of the legend of S. Francis and the 
Wolf, is one of the most picturesque and interesting of 
Italian medieval towns. This is the first time its story has 
been related and its monuments described. 








THE 
TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Being an Examination of the more important 
Arguments for and against believing 
in that Religion. 


Compiled from various sources 
By Major W. H. TURTON, Royal Engineers. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, carefully Revised 
throughout. 


‘** Truth of Christianity’ has reached a third edition, a 
well-deserved recognition of the merits of a book which on 
its first appearance commanded general attention. As we 
intimated before, the book is of considerable value to every 
one who is concerned with the controversy on Christian 
evidences ; it presents a perfect storehouse of facts and the 
conclusions which may be legitimately drawn from them,” 

Church Times. 

“ Has a freshness about it that is singularly attractive.” 

(New York) Churchman, 


HOW TO PREACH. 
A Manual for Students. 
By the Rev, E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, 
Lampeter. 


Cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE 
STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. 


By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN. 


With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E. RYLE, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 


Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 


This will be found a most valuable help to parents and 
teachers at the present time. 





THE 


LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


And Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net (postage 4d, extra). 

THIRD BDITION. 


“ Altogether an admirable production.” — Guardian. 
“* Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are 
called to the office of churchwarden.”—Church Times, 





BOOKS BY PHCBE ALLEN. 
GARDEN PESTS. 


“The literature of the garden bas a welcome, we may say 
a necessary, addition in ‘ Garden Pests.’ ”"—Spectator, 


Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


** The writer’s qualifications for her task are unquestioned. 
Our regret is we were never numbered among her pupils.” 
Schoolmaster. 
**The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly 
intelligent child will easily understand them.” 
Morning Post. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
THIRD NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


JACK AND JILL'S JOURNEY. 


** Specially suitable for young students in botany.” 
Morning Post. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 


Or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 
Illustrated. Imp. 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


By the Editors of ‘The Sun-Children’s Budget.’ 
Imp. 32mo, paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LIMITED, 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 
44, Victoria Street, 5. W. 





—w 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO.’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 








A powerful Story of the Times of Mahomed 

Ali, the Greek, who was Pasha of Egypt in- 

Z 1828. It is a Tale of Love and War and. 
Intrigue, and has a Plot as well as Passion- 

and Characterization. 


THE HONOUR OF HENRI 
DE VALOIS. 


By DAVID M. BEDDOE. 
(Sharia el Manakh, Cairo.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





An English translation of a successful Italian: 
Novel, dealing with Modern Italian Life. 
The Novel has been translated into several: 
languages besides English, and has aroused: 
considerable attention. 


DMETRIO PIANELLI. 
By EMILIO DE MARCHI, ; 
Translated by MARGARET NEWETI. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
ENGLISH TOWN. 


Being the Story of the Ancient Town of PICKERING, in: 
Yorkshire, from Prehistoric Times up to the Year of 
Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Five. 


By GORDON HOME, 


Feap. 4to, with Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous 
Black-and-White Illustrstions by the Author. 


10s. 6d. net. 


SAINT CATHARINE OF 
SIENA, 


As Seen in her Letters. 
Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by 
VIDA D. SCUDDER. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
These Letters of St. Catharine are very fascinating, not 
for any literary quality, but for ‘‘the impetuous outpour- 


ings of the heart and mind of a daughter of the people, who - 
was also, as it happened, a genius and a saint.” 














AN ELIZABETHAN 
VIRGINAL BOOK. 


By E. W. NAYLOR, MusD. M.A, 
Author of ‘ Shakespeare and Music,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crewn 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Critical Study of the Collection of Clavier Music known- 
as the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, and kept at the Fitz-- 
william Museum, Cambridge. 


MASTER MUSICIANS,—New Volume. 


SCHUBERT. 


By E. DUNCAN. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CITY 
OF PERUGIA (1492-1503). 


By FRANCESCO MATARAZZO., 
Translated by E. S. MORGAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. . 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 


THE CATHEMERINON 


(Or Hymns for the Day) 


OF PRUDENTIUS. 


Latin Text opposite ey by a Rev. MARTIN POPE ° 
an 2. . 














R. F. DAVIS 





LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. ¢d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUME. 


ADOLPHE. 


By BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 
With Preface by PAUL BOURGET. 
Write for a List of Previous Volumes. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street, W.O, . 
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T. FISHER 


UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





‘The PROGRESS of HELLENISM 
in ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By JOHN 
PENTLAND MAHAFFY, D.D. Mus.Doc. 
Dublin, Hon. D.C.L.Oxon., sometime Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin. 5s. net, 


‘MODEL FACTORIES and 
VILLAGES. Ideal Conditions of Labour and 
Housing. By BUDGETT MEAKIN, Lecturer 
on Industrial Betterment, Author of ‘The 
Land of the Moors,’ &c. With about 200 Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PERIL of CHANGE. Essays 
Written in Time of Tranquillity. By C. F.C. 
MASTERMAN, Author of ‘From the Abyss,’ 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A volume of brilliant studies of contemporary 
‘literature’ and religious and social conditions. 


MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. By 
MARY BATESON. Fully illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. [Second Impression. 

‘The best manual that can be found anywhere 

‘for the life of the Middle Ages in England.” 

Speaker. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN WHILE 
FISHING, and HOW I HAVE CAUGHT MY 
FISH. By PHILIP GEEN. With 73 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened 
‘by pleasant humour and inspired with a genuine 
love of country sights, country sounds, and country 
people.” — Field, 


‘The CAMERA in the FIELDS. A 
Practical Guide to Nature Photography. By 
F, C. SNELL. With 80 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘BRITISH BIRD LIFE. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, M.B.0.U, F.R.H.S8,, 
&c. With over 60 Illustrations. With an 
Introduction by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BIRDS I HAVE KNOWN. By 
ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. Fully illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


-ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. By 
ARTHOR H. BEAVAN, Author of ‘Birds I 
Have Known,’ &c. With about 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


-ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in 
the MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Century). 
By J. J, JUSSERAND. Cheap Kdition. 
Illustrated. Large crowa 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


‘Ih 





‘The HISTORY of FLORENCE (for | 


the First Two Centuries) By Prof. PAS- 
QUALE VILLARI. Cheap Edition, Illus- 
trated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES’ New Novel 
will be published on 
JUNE 5. 


THE 
FLUTE 
OF 
PAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 
ROBERT ORANGE. 

LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 
THE VINEYARD. 

THE HERB-MOON. 

SOME EMOTIONS AND A MORAL. 
A STUDY IN TEMPTATIONS. 
THE SINNER’S COMEDY. 

A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 


6s. 


The First Large Impres- 
sion of ‘ The FLUTE 
of PAN’ is already 

The Second 


Impression will be ready 
on MONDAY, June 5. 


sold out. 





T. FISHER UNWIN. 


| 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 








IN PREPARATION. 





——— 


A LITERARY HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. II. By J. J, 
JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the 
United States, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


SIBERIA: a Record of Travel, 
Exploration, and Climbing. By SAMUEL 
TURNER, F.R.G.S. With 100 Illustrations 
and.2 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


IN SEARCH of EL DORADO: a 
Wanderer’s Experiences. By ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, F.R.G.S8. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


JOHN CHINAMAN at HOME. By 
the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘ How to be 
Happy though Married,’ lately Chaplain to 
H.M. Forcesin Hong Kong. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
108. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW and the 


NORTH SEA CRISIS. By F. E. SMITH, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, 
and N. W. SIBLEY, LL.M., Trin.H.Cant., 
Barristers-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net, 


RUSSIA UNDER the GREAT 
SHADOW. By LUIGI VILLARI, Author of 
‘Giovanni Segantini,’ ‘Italian Life in Town 
and Country,’ &c. With 60 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


The AGE of the EARTH, and other 
GEOLOGICAL STUDIES. By W. J. SOLLAS, 
LL.D. D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The MYSTICS, ASCETICS, and 
SAINTS of INDIA. By JOHN CAMPBELL 
OMAN, LL.D., Author of ‘Indian Life, 
Religious and Social,’ &c, Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A. work of the first importance...... In the work 
of avalysis and description Mr. Campbell Oman 
has no superior in authority, at least as far as the 
races of the Punjab are concerned.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


FICTION. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


GRAND RELATIONS. 
By J. T. FLETCHER. 


A SPECIMEN SPINSTER. 
By K, WESTLAKE YEIGH. 


THE PROGRESS OF PRISCILLA. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


THE INTERPRETERS. 
By Mrs, BYRDE. 


STARS OF DESTINY. 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT 
THE YARN OF OLD HARBOUR 
TOWN. 








[June 5, 


[June 5. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 





T, FISHER UNWIN. 





——_______ 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis @& Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwanp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Agents for &cortanp, Messrs. Bell & bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 3 1905. 








